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 TANDRITE 


Brings Unexcelled Quality To 
Shoes of Wartime Simplicity! 


Today’s service-minded women find shoes of Tandrite 
Calf the perfect solution to their problem of getting ... 
not just comfort—not just long wear—not just good 


looks—but all three! 





Tandrite’s rich, uniform colors—lovely, lustrous finish 
—and pleasing pliability—makes it equally appealing 


to maiden or madam. 


In fact, the surest way in which to make today’s shopper 
tomorrow’s friend and customer, is to show her shoes 


of Tandrite Calf ! 
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THEY HAVE A 


Were not kidding! Because good fit— 
snug, restful, and comfortable—is a prime 
requisite for America’s busier-than-ever 


women today. We know . . . because a survey 
recently made for us among a cross section 
of American women tells us so. 

Good fit has always been one of Vitality’s 
basic selling advantages. A complete range of 
sizes and widths built over expertly designed 
lasts enables Vitality dealers to provide good 
fit in styles their customers demand. 


Coupled with the excellent fitting qualities 


*We mean a downright comforting fit! 


WHEN THEY BUY VITALITY 


of Vitality shoes is remarkable customer loyalty 

to the name Vitality. For Vitality is synonymous 

with good, sound value—in quality and work- 

manship. Reason enough why Vitality dealers 

look to the future with continued confidence! 

VITALITY OPEN ROAD SHOES 
for Outdoor and 


Campus Wear 
$5.50 and $6.00 


VITAPOISE 
Feature Shoes for Children 
Priced according to size 
$3.50 and up 


WOMEN'S 
AAAAA to EEE 
Sizes 2 to 11 
$6.85 


CHILDREN'S 
Complete widths and sizes 


Priced according to size 
$2.50 to $5.50 


VITALITY SHOE COMPANY 
Division of International Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Made ty -Somericas Largest Shoemakers 


HELP UNCLE SAM! BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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KEEP Gzaehee CLEAN 








Clean brushes last longerand do 
better work. Hold < wet sponge 
to the face of the revolving 
brush until dry and hardened 
sediment or stain is softened 
and removed. Brushes washed 
while spinning on the shaft 
throw out the water and keep 
it from entering the construc- 
tion at the hub where it could 
cause warping or swelling: 
Power brushes should be clean- 
ed at least twice a day. 








Weeks or even months of wear 
can be added or taken from the 
life of a power brush depending 
on the treatment it receives. The 
best and most economical gum- 
ming and staining is accom- 
plished with the tip end of the 
bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
shoe in the brush turns brush 
material at a sharp angle, weak- 
ens it and causes it to wear out 
faster. Too much pressure can 
also mat down the hair or bris- 





































tles causing them to cut against 
each other. 







USE ALL OF THE B2a0h 


Another way to get maximum 
service from a power brush is to 
move the shoe from side to side, 
utilizing the entire face. Avoid 
continual use of one spot as a 
hollow will be worn and the full 
efficiency of the brush destroy- 
ed. Reversing the brush at inter- 
valsalso aids in obtaining longer 
e } more even wear. Use brushes 
i correctly and before discarding 
one, make sure that it has given 
all possible production. 





Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 
box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 
favorite foods of the moth. 














TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 












WHY CONSERVE? 


Demands on the time, raw 
stocks and energy needed 
to repiace wastefully used 
materials, detracts from the 
facilities needed to further 
the War Effort. 
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LEVOR KID WITH THE LOOK 
AND FEEL OF CALF 
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Rubber Co. 


A DIVISION OF 
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Information 


in a Nutshell! 





A Permanent Loose Leaf 

Reference Book to Keep Important 
Rubber Footwear Information 

at Your Finger Tips 


OUR “DURATION POLICY” IS SERVICE! 


One of the most important services that 
we can offer you during these swiftly 
changing times is information. 
Consequently, we have prepared a 
complete and authentic reference book 
covering the entire rubber footwear 
Situation. 


That book is just off the press, and we 
invite you to send for a copy today. It 
is designed to give you the answers to 
important questions concerning various 


phases of your wartime problems. 





- January 16, 1943 


Rubber Footwear 


A FEW OF THE SUBJECTS COVERED ARE: 


* Suggestions For Salespeople 


* Illustrations of Available Footwear 


* Selling Rationed and Non-Rationed 
Rubber Footwear 


* Price Ceilings 


* Crude Rubber Situation 


* Synthetic Rubber 
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To:— 
HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 

a Division of 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Watertown, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet “War Time | 
Rubber Footwear Reference Book and Catalog.” 


AND OTHERS 
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Localized Taot Faclouws 





fie Serving 


~Shoe manufacliterd—Tosey, in retail stores everywhere, the shoes of 
many manufacturers are making or maintaining a reputation for fine 
fit in all sizes and widths because they are made over United lasts. 


-imuucan — Millions of shoes on the active feet of young and old 
Americans — students, workers, housewives, and Service men, fit bet- 
ter because the original models were made by United craftsmen and 
the lasts produced by the latest technical processes. 


-the Warl fort —ran of the United Last Company's manufacturing 
facilities are engaged in war production, but United Last Factories 
will continue to give dependable service in meeting the needs of the 
industry with “ Fit Foremost Lasts”. 
eee Seer COMPANY Su... Se 


KRENTLER BROS. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS poh new ge cern ae cialis aaa Gn. Ga eniaiee, ool 
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In Kidskin there 
ls something New ... 


. Progress amidst restric- 
ens. os. 


It's BORDO.... 
Handcrafted, but 

Smooth for slim shoes, 
Subtly shiny, well tested, 
Fits the simplicity trend. . .. 


Bluejacket, Town Brown, Turf. 
tan, Black. 





BORDO SHOE, By Tweedie Footwear Corp. 
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New Castle Divisione Wlied Kid Company 


100 Gold Street. New York City 
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Illustrated: 
The Exmore, S-1079 
The WESTFIELD, S-1028 
The MILBURN, S-750 


AMERICA WILL MARCH TO VICTORY ON THE LEATHER YOU SAVE 


The shoe retailer plays a big and important part in today’s vital » 
program of shoe conservation. If our fighting men are to ; 
= Se have all the leather they need, the civilian consumer must be 
educated to realize his job is to add months and miles to the 
shoes he owns and the pair he buys. Let’s turn idle conversation into 
active conservation —\et’s sell him what he needs and no more, 
offer him the best, so it will last longer; fit him perfectly or not 


ae ae at all; tell him how to care for his shoes so they'll wear for him! 


Most Styles 


a aa é 
| Florsheir 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY + CHICAGO + MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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For Duty... 
and Beauty, too! 


Solid service for busy days 
and right for furlough fun. 
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A. L. WEBSTER & COMPANY, 
brokers in hides and skins, in 
Chicago, IIl., says: 

“Preliminary data indicate that 
the decline in beef production from 
October to December is the largest 
the packing industry has ever 
known. Live stock interests figured 
that the abnormal decline was 








caused by meat price ceilings and 
shortage of manpower on the farms 
which had sent in large numbers of 
cattle at light weights in October, 
many of which normally would 
have been held for latter sale at 
much heavier weights. This decline 
in kill with some of the packers 
was as much as 40 per cent. 

“The most outstanding accom 
plishment, and one of which the 
tanners and shoe manufacturers 
may well be proud, is that all the 
Government’s requirements in 
leather and shoes have been met 
with promptness. There is every 
indication that this record may be 
sustained until victory is achieved. 
Thanks to price ceilings, we have 
gone through all of 1942 without 
any change whatever in hide prices, 
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JANUARY 16, 1943 


of the Tr ade 


never before witnessed in history 
we can remember, and the greatest 
boon the tanning industry has ever 
known. 

“Imports of foreign hides for 
1942 will total about 6,000,000 
larger by 50 per cent than earlier 
estimates of 4,000,000 and despite 
considerable losses at sea. 

“We have come farther on the 


road to eventual Victory in 1942. 


than was deemed humanly possible 
a year ago and the coming year 
should bring cumulative effects of 
the accomplishments of the past 
year. We should have at least as 


many domestic and foreign hides 
and skins available for 1943 as dur- 
ing the past year. Civilian shoes 
will be restricted to the simplest of 
designs and patterns in 1943, but 
there will be enough for all with 
careful planning.” 
CHESTER F. REITH of the Ju- 
venile Shoe Corporation, St. Louis, 
Mo., sends out this statement in a 
report to stockholders: 

“Remember. . . . Waving the flag. 
and singing ‘I Love America’ won’t 
do the job. It takes honesty in ef- 


forts and tax paying to win this 
war. In the last seven years the 
Juvenile Shoe Corporation has paid 
out in taxes a total of $240,207.69, 
approximately 74 per cent of our 
net worth, or 14] per cent of our 


capital stock.” 
* . « 


nan wash 


J AMES J. LYONS, president of the 
Borough of the Bronx, sent a letter 
to New York City’s police commis- 
sioner, Lewis J. Valentine, saying: 

“As a former member of the 
leather industry, it occurred to me 
that it might be a sound idea if 
women, particularly, were to wear 
white shoes during the dim-out. | 
am sure that practically every 
woman has at least one pair of 
white shoes in her wardrobe. If she 
were to take them out and wear 
them on our dimly lit streets, I feel 
it would be a contribution toward 
safety. Drivers invariably look to- 
ward the ground and nothing, in 
my opinion, would be better than 
white shoes. 

“I submit this suggestion to you 
as a supplement to your own recom- 
mendation. It is very possible that 
the women will readily respond.” 











PAUL PERRETEN of the Tax 
Foundation, New York City, says: 
“No longer are sufficient civilian 
goods produced to mop up the huge 
purchasing power at constant price 
levels. There is an excess of pur- 
chasing power and an under-pro- 
duction of goods to absorb it. Re- 
serves and stockpiles have post- 
poned the date when the full force 
of this huge purchasing power will 
be exercised on the diminishing 
supply. Price controls, rationing, 
increased taxes and the sale of war 
bonds have aided in preventing a 
major price rise. Despite these 
moderate controls and reserves of 
goods, the cost-of-living index has 
risen 8 per cent in the 12 months 
since we entered the war. The prob- 
lem will grow more serious, how- 
ever, for it has been estimated that 
in 1943 there will be available in 


goods and services only an amount 





that will absorb $70 billion at con- 
stant prices—there will be paid out 
in income payments approximately 
$120 billion, of which about $25 
billion will be absorbed in personal 
taxes and war bonds. This, then, 
would leave a surplus of $25 billion. 

“Since stockpiles are gradually 
being exhausted and production of 
civilian goods will of necessity be 
even further curtailed, the alterna- 
tives to runaway prices are addi- 
tional price and wage controls, 
more complete rationing, a wider 
tax base, the sale of more war bonds 
or enforced savings.” 


. * * 


FIFTY dollars buys a shoe outfit 
for a WAVE. David’s Boot Shop 
in Northampton and Mt. Holyoke, 
Mass., has a window display show- 
ing the complete shoe wardrobe for 
WAVES in training, including four 
shoes—a low-heel marching shoe, 
the Military Blucher, the Military 
Monk, and dress pump—a shine 
kit, one pair of shoe trees, and ser- 
vice overshoes—all at a special price 


to WAVES of $50.00. 
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DEFINITIONS 
<THE SNOOKS FILE 








—Friend X (X is for ex-shoeman) 
sends us the following: 

—"Many of our social and political 
tangles of today can be charged te 
official ‘bunglers’ who, under the 
guise of efficiency experts, are re- 
sponsible for the following defini- 
tions: 

—"'A Statistician—is a man who 
draws a mathematically precise line 
from an unwarranted assumption to @ 
foregone conclusion.’ 

—"'A Professor—is a man whose job 
is to tell students how to solve the 
problems of life, which he himself has 
tried to avoid by becoming a pro- 
fessor.’ 

—"'An Efficiency Expert—is a man 
who knows less about your business 
than you do and gets paid more for 
telling you how to run it—than you 
could possibly make out of it—even 
if you ran it right instead of the way 
he told you to.'" 

—And so it goes! 


President 





MONKEYS steal shoes says Sec- 
ond Lieut. Howard Gorler, of Mil- 
,waukee, Wis., who wrote home re- 
cently from his station in the 
islands of the Southwest Pacific 
that the jungle monkeys have be- 
come quite a nuisance because they 
try to steal “our shoes while we are 
asleep.” Lieut. Gorler is a gradu- 
ate of Custer High School and of 


Milwaukee State Teachers College. 
eo & = 


HAROLD M. HECHT, president of 
the Wm. Hengerer Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., says: 

“In this area payrolls are still 
increasing numerically and in aver- 
age weekly earnings per worker, 
assuring continued strong buying 
power. Merchants are finding it 
daily more difficult and confusing 
to provide ‘what the customer wants 
when she wants it.’ Procurement 
and personnel will be our primary 
problems for 1943. An important 
by-product of 1942 was the effect 
of consumer educational campaigns. 
Every one properly presented to the 
public has been willingly accepted.” 


P. G. WINNETT, president of Bul- 
lock’s, Los Angeles, says: 

“News stories and rumors of 
rationing are confusing to the public 
and may encourage unnecessary 
buying. However, we see no need 
for rationing unless the war out- 
look is for two or more years. Price 
control has curbed but not pegged 
price rises. The shopping public 
has accepted many curtailments 
with chins up.” 

* o * 


DIM-OUT regulations necessitate 
more careful walking. Try to walk 
out, of an evening, in any city or 
town on the Atlantic or Pacific sea- 
board and, if you are not careful, 
you are going to get hurt. Now, ten 
rules have been devised to guide 
pedestrians. Here they are: 


1. Remember te walk “defensively.” A 
“defensive” pedestrian is one who puts 


himself on guard against all approaching 
motor vehicles, realizing that some drivers 
are irresponsible and lack skill and cour- 
tesy. 

2. During the dimout wear or carry 
something white. 

3. De not assume that the oncoming 
vehicle is being driven slowly. 

4. Do not assume that the driver can 
stop in time to avoid hitting you. He 
may be intoxicated; his brakes may be 
weak. his tires may not grip or he may 
become confused. Or he may not see you. 

5. Always cross at designated cross- 
walks. 

6. Cross only with the green light. 

7. When stepping out of a lighted 
building, stand with your eyes closed for 
15 or 20 seconds. 

8. Be doubly cautious in crossing to 
safety zones. 

9. Do not permit carried objects to 
obscure your vision. 

10. Be alert—on the “defensive.” 

os * * 


RETAIL trade last year reached the 
unprecedented dollar total of $56,- 
000,000,000 and increase of 3 to 4 
per cent over the previous peak 
noted in 1941. National income 
rose to an estimated $117,000,000,- 
000, up 28 per cent over 1941. Sav- 
ings topped $26,000,000,000 an all- 
time high. Thus, the first year of 
American participation in the war 
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saw no materal reduction in the 


civilian standard of living. 
* * * 


ALL records were broken at Camp 
McCoy, Sparta Wis., when Private 
Harry K. Susman of the 2nd Di- 
vision Quartermaster company in- 
formed his division bond officer 
that he wanted to purchase $7,500 
worth of war bonds. Before his in- 
duction into the Army, Susman and 
his brother, Charles, operated a 
chain of shoe stores in Texas. Since 
his departure, the brother has been 
carrying on the business and it was 
from that source that the money 











was obtained to buy the bonds. A 
38-year old bachelor from Houston, 
Texas, Susman’s military career 
consists of two months training at 
Fort Francis E. Warren in Wyom- 
ing and four months with the unit 
to which he is now attached. 


7 . . 


M. C. SWAN of the Gale Shoe 
Mfg. Co., North Adams, Mass., was 
inspired to pen the following, when 
he sent back copies of a customer’s 
order, recently: 

“Enclosed, your copy sheets please find 
Dating to be, not ahead or behind; 
Cases intact, shipment complete, 
The War to win, never defeat! 


“Your guess and my guess, whichever be 
Will neyer determine the delivery; 
But the Gods of War and of Fate 
Could never begin to figure that date. 


“Here’s hoping that we'll come close, 

Promises to keep, no overdose. 

With Labor, Supplies at such low ebb 

Patience, my buyer, your customer 
and Deb. 


“Cooperative spirit and your glad hand 
Will a long way go on Sea or Land. 
The future to hold—what we can’t 
measure, 
But working with you, has been a 
pleasure.” 
+ * * 


MAURICE FITZSIMMONS, of M. 
Fitzsimmons & Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., who has just recently been 
elected president of the Wisconsin 
Shoe Retailers, thinks that the time 
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for some of the post war planning is 
now. 

“Now is the time when retail or- 
ganizations should become stronger 
than ever before. Membership in 
retail shoe organizations should be 
expanded so that they will be 
strong enough to combat any post 





POST-WAR PLANS 
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war situations which may arise. The 
shoe business suffered considerably 
after the last war because of the 
dumpage of government supplies 
and army stores. This method of 
disposal of large quantities of sur- 
plus goods at low prices can be pre- 
vented, if the retailers are ready 
with united action. And that doesn’t 
mean just the big fellow. It means 
everyone should be represented— 
particularly the little fellow from 
the cross-roads store.” 


ARTHUR BERG of the Athletic 
Shoe Company, Chicago, IIl., retires 
from active shoe business and has 
disposed of all of his interests in the 
Athletic Shoe Company and its sub- 
sidiaries. He forwarded his resig- 
nation to the president of the Na- 
tional Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Association and also to the Athletic 














Institute of Chicago. In closing, he 
says: 

“My many years of association 
with the splendid men of the indus- 
try have been an inspiration and 
will leave many fond memories 
among the friendships which I cul- 
tivated in the years of my associa- 
tion with the industry.” 


JAMES CHIRURG, Boston adver- 
tising agency head, is back from a 
visit in England, to report that 
mannish attire is the war mode for 


both sexes and to predict that U. S. 
shoe manufacturers will do well to 
plan their future promotions around 
utility. Women are generally in 
uniform as well as men, and high 
heels don’t belong in a costume for 
pushing baggage or driving a bus 
or jockeying machinery. Besides, 
when coupons are scarcer than 
money, buyers look for wearing 
quality rather than fancy styling. 
On the other hand, such well-bred 
customs as leaving one’s shoes out- 
side one’s door for the nightly shin- 
ing still survive in the hotels, in- 
dicating no change in the nation’s 
desire for good appearance — so 
long as it’s in taste.” 
































“But you said they'd be ready today.” 
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Current Happenings on the National See) 








OK GAS FOR "ESSENTIAL" SHOPPING 
HAVING successfully absorbed the impact of price con- 


trols, merchandise restrictions and various other war- 
time regulations affecting retail operations, the mer- 
chants of 17 eastern seaboard states and District of 
Columbia faced new problems last week when Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson cracked down on all 
pleasure driving, due to the acute shortage of gasoline 
and fuel oil. This OPA order was not directed at retail- 
ing, of course, but it will affect the business of the 
merchants to the extent that it restricts the movements 
of customers and slackens the flow of traffic or directs 
it into unaccustomed channels. 

The official definition of pleasure driving issued by 
the Office of Price Administration specifically excludes 
driving for the purpose of essential shopping, which 
is therefore permissible, but it remains for local ration- 
ing boards to determine what shopping is essential. 
Possibly this might be construed as family or personal 
shopping for merchandise for which there is immediate 
necessity, such as food, highly essential clothing or 
other articles needed to maintain health or working 
efficiency. Under such an interpretation shopping for 
necessary shoes or rubber footwear required for imme- 
diate use would probably be considered essential to the 
extent that use of gasoline would be warranted, in the 
event that other means of transportation was not avail- 
able. On the other hand, shopping for fancy evening 
footwear for wear on purely social occasions would 
probably be considered non-essential. 

At first thought, this might seem to imply that shoes 
would be little affected by the ban on pleasure driv- 
ing, since most shoe business has to do with the selling 
of footwear that is obviously necessary. As a matter 
of fact, an early checkup of shoe stores and department 
stores in a number of eastern seaboard cities made 
during the first 24 hours that the OPA ban on pleasure 
driving was in operation revealed conditions approach- 
ing normal for an average January day, so far as cus- 
tomers and store traffic were concerned. Many mer- 
chants feel that the effect of the order on total retail 
volume, particularly in a necessary apparel line such 
as shoes, will not be great in view of the present high 
purchasing power of the public and the consequent de- 
mand for merchandise the supply of which is dimin- 
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ishing. In other words, when people have money in 
their pockets they will find ways to spend it. And the 
additional walking resulting from curtailed use of 
automobiles will wear out many more pairs of shoes. 
On the other hand, it appears inevitable that this 
new limitation on the use of motor cars, together with 
the gradual retirement of thousands upon thousands of 
cars from service on the highways of America, will 
bring about marked changes in the pattern of retailing 
as present-day merchants have known it. The older 
retailers can recall the marked changes in the tempo 
and character of American life that resulted in the 
popularization of the moderate priced car, how city 
folk moved to the suburbs, travel became more wide- 
spread and the new interest in sports and the outdoor 
life was reflected in the vogue of more casual, easy and 
informal clothes, footwear and accessories. It would be 
logical to expect that the net result of depriving Ameri- 
cans of the use of their cars will be to reverse these 
trends, so far as that can be accomplished in wartime. 
Undoubtedly it is much too early to determine with 
any degree of accuracy just what will happen as result 
of the ban on use of motor cars for all but limited 
essential purposes in this eastern area. If it does not 
curtail the volume of retail business it will undoubtedly 
have far-reaching effects upon the way in which retail- 
ing is carried on and should tend, in the opinion of 
many, to give the suburban neighborhood stores and 
the stores in rural communities at least a temporary 
advantage. The effects of this order will be closely 
watched by retailers everywhere as an indication of 
what may be expected to happen in other sections of 
the country as cars are withdrawn from the roads in 
increasing numbers due to obsolescence, diminishing 
rubber supply and further wartime restrictions. 


MORE GOATSKIN FOR SHOES 
MORE goatskin and kidskin leather is made available 


for civilian shoes and essential health articles by Con- 
servation Order M-114 as amended by WPB. This 
increase is accomplished by prohibiting the use of such 
leather in non-essential products and an increase in the 
amount of raw goatskins, kidskins and cabretta skins 
which can be processed. Under the amendment, a 
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manufacturer may use goatskin and kidskin leather 
only for military orders which he already has on hand, 
or for civilian footwear, garments or gloves, etc., under 
specified conditions. Goatskin and kidskin leather is 
used chiefly for shoe uppers and lining. 

The order, as amended Aug. 7, required tanners and 
converters to set aside for military use any goatskin 
that could be processed into more than 6%4 sq. ft. of 
leather. This provision is eliminated by the amendment. 
A manufacturer is still required to fill military orders. 
However, he must have a military contract before ‘he 
can utilize any goatskin or kidskin leather to make a 
military product. Previously, it was possible for him 
to manufacture military products in anticipation of the 
receipt of a military contract. As a result, some con- 
fusion developed inthe industry, since military orders 
did not keep pace with production. 


The total amount of raw goatskin, kidskin and 
cabretta skins that may be put into process during the 
three months, November, December and January, is 
increased to 220 per cent of the monthly average of 
such skins put into process during 1941. Previously, 
the total was 210 per cent of the base period. The in- 
crease reflects an improvement in imports. Most of the 
goatskins, kidskins and cabretta skins are imported 
from India, South America and Africa. Shipping lanes 
to these points are open. Use of cabretta skins and 
India tanned goatskins continues free of restriction. 


Conservation Order M-265, under which as origi- 
nally issued on Nov. 28, cattle hides, goat, kid, calf and 
kip skins suitable for the manufacture of garment 
leather was restricted to military and Lend-Lease prod- 
ucts, was extended to Feb. 15 by the order as amended 
by WPB. The order was intended as a stop gap to 
prevent diversion of the hides and skins in question to 
non-essential garment leather until issuance of a more 
comprehensive order and was to expire Dec. 31, 1942. 


However, restrictions on goat and kid skins used in 
garment leather, formerly contained in the M-265 
order are now included in Conservation Order M-114 
as amended. A more comprehensive order covering 
cattle hides used in garment leather will be issued later. 


Sole leather tanners and converters are required by 
Supplementary Order M-80-f to continue to set aside 
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during January, 20 per cent of their manufacturers 
type sole leather bend production for repair of civilian 
shoes. The order continues the same percentage that 
was fixed for December. 


TRANSPORT CONSERVATION DISCUSSED 


PLANS for eliminating the practice of cross hauling 
and circuitous routing in the leather, cotton and wool 
industries were discussed at a joint meeting of three 
transportation industry advisory committees with off- 
cials of the WPB Textile, Clothing and Léather Divi- 
sion. The committees represented the leather and shoe, 
cotton goods and wool and worsted geods industries. 
Other transportation conservation measures consid- 
ered at the meeting included | more efficient packaging 


4 and» better space utilization, ~ expeditious handing of 
“equipment, diyersion of freight to other types of trans- 


port and niaximum loading of carload and trap car 
freight. Also discussed as basic to the conservation 
program was the problem of meeting greatly increased 
transportation requirements in 1943 for the three in- 
dustries involved. 

In an effort to develop more factual data on the over- 
ali problem of meeting the 1943 transportation require- 
ments, task groups were set up for each of the advisory 
committees. These will report back at separate com- 
mittee meetings to take place later this month and early 


in February. 
* +. * 


ARGENTINE TRADE LEADERS COMING 


A CONTEMPLATED two months’ tour of the United 
States by the president of the Tanners Trade Guild and 
the president of the Shoe Industry Association was 
recently announced by the Argentine press. In the 
course of his trip, the president of the Tanners Trade 
Guild will attempt to interest both the United States 
government and private industry in the “R. B. T.” 
process for preparing hides and skins, according to the 
Department of Commerce. It is contended that after 


hides have been dried by the R. B. T. process they will 
last almost indefinitely and more than 400 of them can 
be shipped in the space normally occupied by 250 wet 
salted hides of the same size. 
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SMART AND SEAGOIN' 


Members of the first class of SPARS 
to start training at the United States 
Coast Guard Academy at New Lon- 
don, Conn., line up along a five-inch 


gun. Young women wear smartly 

tailored uniforms of nautical inspira- 

tion. Sensible shoes show consider- 

able latitude of individual taste in 
selection. 
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Sees Shoe Surplus Maintained 


Inventory of 50,000,000 Pairs, Built Up in 1941, Remains 


at Approximately That Figure, Notwithstanding Military 


and Lend-Lease Contracts, Says Maxwell Field in Annual 


Report to New England Association 


AN interesting summary of 1942 developments in 
the shoe industry under the stress of wartime conditions 
is contained in the annual review and forecast of 
Maxwell Field,- executive secretary of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association. Pointing to government 
shoe requirements, WPB plans for concentration of 
industry and shoe rationing as three principal unknown 
factors affecting shoe production, Mr. Field ventures a 
forecast of total output for the current year of 410,- 
000,000 pairs, of which some 60,000,000 pairs will be 
military footwear for our armed services and those of 
our allies. In his review of industry conditions, Mr. 
Field says, in part: 

“The first year of the war—1942—was a momentous 
one for the entire shoe and leather industry. But despite 
government restrictions, curtailed leather supplies and 
shortages in manpower, total shoe production of ap- 
proximately 480,000,000 pairs was the second-highest 
output on record, exceeded only by the five hundred 
million pairs produced during 1941. Of great impor- 
tance also is the fact that only some 40,000,000 pairs 
were produced during the past year under military and 
lend lease contracts, civilian production thus virtually 
equaling consumer demand for shoes during the year 
without cutting into the surplus inventory of over 50 
million pairs which had been built up the year before. 
On this basis, we can state with certainty that there is 
no apparent shortage of shoes and that production 
during 1943 will be sufficient to care for both military 
and civilian needs. 


New England Shoe Industry 


“The New England shoe industry maintained its 
leadership during 1942, accounting for 35 per cent of 
all civilian and 40 per cent of all military shoes pro- 
duced in the United States. Total output, we estimate, 
amounted to 168,000,000 pairs or a decline of only 
7 million pairs from last year’s peak. The total factory 
value of such an output is set at $400,000,000, which 
explains the fact that shoes is New England’s third 
largest manufacturing industry. 

“The four hundred shoe and twenty manufacturers in 
this region gave continuous employment and increased 
wages to their 75,000 employees and their demands for 
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leather, in turn, maintained stable employment for the 
15,000 leather workers in some 150 tanneries and an 
additional 10,000 employees in the shoe machinery and 
other allied trades. 


Military Shoe Output Expanded 


“Massachusetts continued during 1942 to lead all 
other states in the production of foot wear. The latest 
official figures issued by the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
are the eleven months period, January through Novem- 
ber. In this period, Massacusetts led all shoe manu- 
facturing states with an output of 83,514,532 pairs fol- 
lowed by New York state with a volume of 81,203,660 
pairs. It is our estimate that Massachusetts’ output for 
the full year total over 90 million pairs, representing a 
decrease of only 2.5 per cent from 1941, which was the 
greatest shoe production year in that state since 1919. 

“An important factor in the high production levels 
in the shoe industry, particularly in New England, was 
the three-fold increase in production of footwear last 
year for the Army and Navy, the WAAC’S and WAVES, 
and Army Nurses’—from 15 million pairs in 194] to 
over 40,000,000 in 1942. ... 


Government Restrictions 


“The most important government limitation order 
issued during the past year was an order of the War 
Production Board reserving all grades and weights of 
sole leather, and innersoles, which would meet military 
specifications for exclusive use on Army-Navy or Lend- 
Lease shoes. In addition, for the past several months, 
20 per cent of the remaining civilian soles were reserved 
for the repair trade to be used by cobblers. 

“Despite these substantial reductions in sole leather, 
civilian shoe production did not suffer because of heavy 
inventories which manufacturers had accumulated in 
1941 and early last year, and also because of increase 
imports from South America and the use of millions 
of pairs of a new-type sole on women’s novelty and play 
shoes, known as a chrome split sole. However, sole 
leather will be an important limiting—if not the most 
important—factor on civilian shoe output next year. 
Especially so, also, because under present indications 

[TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE] 
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The RECORDER 


Studies 


A SMALL TOWN STORE 


“People Don't Shop Here; They Buy.” That is How Alan S. Brown, Owner 
and Manager of the Brown Shoe Store at Springville, N. Y., Describes Busi- 
ness in His Community. During Two Days’ Visit to Springville, a Member 
of the Recorder Staff Discovered a Number of Interesting Angles on the 
Business of a Successful Small Town Family Shoe Store Operated by an 
Up-and-Coming Merchant, Alert to the Community's Needs and Tastes. 


In the geographies of New York state, Springville would 
be described as a town of 2000 inhabitants, located in 
a farming and dairy farming region, 30 miles south of 
Buffalo. In a directory of retail shoe stores it would be 
listed as having two family-type shoe stores, one of them 
being the Brown Shoe Store, owned and operated by 
Alan S. Brown. 

Take an enterprising young shoe merchant, a son of 
a shoe merchant, with the educational background of a 
degree from Colgate and a professional background of 
several years of teaching at the Admiral Farragut Naval 
Academy and, last and most important, an itch to get 
out of teaching and into business, and you have some- 
thing of the character and equipment of Alan S. Brown 
when he returned to his home town of Springville to 
carry on the family tradition of shoe merchant. 

Starting with his father, he learned correct fitting. 
Today, he considers this to be the most important part 
of his business. And in a community of farmers and 
housewives, fit is certainly of number one importance. 
Women who are on their feet long hours every day are 
looking for comfort. “Mamma” shoes are what they 
want; the traditional smooth kidskin shoe with or with- 
out the gypsy seam. A newer style, just as comfortable 
and much smarter in crushed kidskin, with walled last 


and moccasin toe, is not nearly as popular as this fa- 
miliar type. In men’s shoes the big business is in work 
shoes. Now, more than ever, the Brown*Shoe Store is 
concentrating on this type. 

And in both men’s and women’s shoes correct fit and 
plenty of sizes are the two featured services in this store. 
Window displays play up range of sizes. One display 
that made sales was of three almost identical black ox- 
fords shown in a very small size, a very wide size and 
a very long size, labeled as such. Women notice these 
shoes as they pass by. If they have difficulty in getting 
the right size, they stop and look them over. One of 
them may say, pointing to one of the three shoes, “That 
ought to fit mother. I'll have to bring her in.” Further 
along in the window a shoe from a popular line is dis- 
played labeled “Up to size 10 . . . widths AAA to C.” 
Sizes in men’s shoes are featured in the display of work 
shoes in the same way. A ticket notes the fact that they 
can be had in six widths. “And that,” said Mr. Brown, 
“is a lot of widths for a work shoe.” 


Sales force of the Brown Shoe Store. Reading from left to 
right: Charles White, Richard Peterson, Mrs. Ethel Brown, 
Alan S. Brown, Mrs. Alan S. Brown, Leo Schlade. “A great 


crew,” Alan Brown calls them. 
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PRINCIPLES THAT HELPED BUILD SHOE 
SUCCESS IN SPRINGVILLE 


. Fit accurately. Fit children's shoes a trifie too long. 
2. Have plenty of sizes to insure accurate fitting. 
3. Have enough styles to give variety. 


4. Show plenty of shoes in the windows . . . at least one 
of every type and every price. Show several novelty 
styles. 


5. Display inside the store one of each style of men's, 
women's and children's shoes in stock. 


. Have plenty of findings for extra sales. 


7. Recommend good quality shoe polishes to be bought 
with the shoes to insure against complaints from re- 
sults of inferior polishes bought elsewhere. 


. LAST AND FOREMOST: Don't try to sell the customer 
what she doesn't want. Do try to help her find a sub- 
stitute for her first choice, if that shoe is not avail- 
able. Take her into your confidence as to present war- 
time restrictions and shortages. 





Besides the farm trade, the Brown Shoe Store has 
white collar men and women and workers in war plants 
nearby and in Buffalo, thirty miles away. Women are 
doing all kinds of volunteer war work. Practical, suit- 
able shoes are wanted by the Home Nursing group. 
the Nurses’ Aide Corps, Air Wardens, motor mechanics, 
plane spotters, nutrition experts, etc. Shoes for these 
workers are featured in window displays. Taking a tip 
from ideas found in the RECORDER, a patriotic window 
was worked out while I was in Springville. The color 
scheme was red, white and blue. The point was brought 
out by display cards, noting that “Women Are on the 
Alert,” “Women Are Working More,” “Women Are 
Walking More.” The shoes shown were the practical. 
low heel, smart calfskin styles being featured and bought 
from Fifth Avenue to Wilshire Boulevard and every 
Main and State Street in between for women in defense. 

Like every other merchant, Alan Brown is faced with 
two problems today . . . shortage of merchandise and 
help shortage. The accompanying photograph shows 
how he has met the second problem. Starting with a 
permanent sales force of two . . . himself and Mr. White 
. . » he has added four part-time workers who leave 
house work and school work to help out on busy days. 
His mother, his wife, a teacher in the high school and 
a pupil fill in at different times during the week. To 
quote Alan Brown, “It’s a great crew, and although we 
may not do justice to the fundamentals of salesmanship, 
we check every fit carefully and have lots of fun. And 
the customers like it.” 

On Saturdays all six turn out in full force. By Satur- 
day night it is all they can do to serve the customers who 
sometimes are forced to wait outside for their turn. 
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Alan S. Brown prepares to fit a cus- 
tomer to one of the new walking type 
shoes, promoted in his “Women Are 
on the Alert” window. 


by ELEANOR RUTLEDGE 


More money in their pockets, fewer ways in which to 
spend it, gasoline shortage and poor train service PLUS 
a well-stocked, well-established store which ean be 
reached by driving a few miles or walking a few blocks 
... these are the reasons why the Brown Shoe Store has 
SRO on Saturday nights. 

Friendliness is bound to be the keynote of any small 
town family store. When unusually intelligent service is 
added to friendliness they make a combination hard to 
beat. This is the case in the Brown Shoe Store. When a 
farmer comes in needing a new pair of rubber boots, 
Mr. Brown or Mr. White helps him make out the govern- 
ment application blank. When a woman customer 
doesn’t understand why the store has no more galoshes 
on cuban heels, a member of the sales force explains the 
rationing of styles in rubber footwear for civilians. 
When a girl comes in looking for brown pumps to match 
her hat and no brown pumps are available in her size, 
Mr. Brown points out that the store is very short on 
sizes, especially in brown. As she leaves he adds,“Sorry, 
Mary, we didn’t have anything in your line, but you are 
not the only one.” The customer is taken into the store- 
keeper’s confidence. She realizes that the situation is one 
that hits everybody. More often than not, he or she 
finds a substitute for his original choice. 

[TURN TO PAGE 31, PLEASE] 
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CORRECT 


FITTING 


Built This JUVENILE BUSINESS 


Junior Boot Shop in Seattle Started on the Proverbial 
Shoe String, But Proper Fitting and Sound Merchandise 
Have Proved the Foundation Stone for a Thriving Business. 


WHEN an individual or a merchant starts an enterprise 
under a decided handicap and comes through with fly- 
ing colors, it’s decidedly worth while for others in the 
same line to study his methods. Junior Boot Shop in 
Seattle, Washington, is a store which started in business 
at the worst of all possible times, received a figurative 
slap in the face before opening, and has, despite an in- 
auspicious beginning, built up a thriving crib-to-college 
business. 

It was in 1934 that L. R. Wallen and J. Edward 
Foote, the partners of Junior Boot Shop, decided to go 
into the children’s shoe business. There was much talk 


at the time of the depression ending that Fall, so they 
planned to start in the Spring, feeling that they would 
be established by Fall and could take advantage of the 
increasing business to be expected when the depression 
ended. They started with an infinitesimal capital, 
ordered their shoes, and made arrangements with a 
factory to pay half in cash and the rest in monthly in- 
stallments. So far so good. But two days before their 
scheduled opening, the factory with which they had 
made this arrangement folded up, and Junior Boot Shop 
owners were left with no money and no credit. 

It was enough to discourage anyone. After some dis- 





Junior Boot Shop owners install 
their own window displays. Left 
—A recent back-to-school window, 
and right, an extremely interesting 
corrective shoe window. Below, 
left to right: Hallowe’en display; 
a display installed during a recent 
convention; an early Fall window; 
the Christmas display. 


cussion, however, the partners decided to take the plunge 
and open on schedule. As they explain it, this was a 
lucky break, since they lined up with one of the best 
children’s shoe houses and have stayed with them ever 
since. They believe that the thing to do is to buy from 
as few companies as possible; in this way, they say, 
you assure yourself of the factory’s loyalty in times like 
the present when it is difficult to get merchandise. 


JUNIOR BOOT SHOP has built its reputation on cor- 
rect fitting. Customers have confidence in the store’s re- 
liability, since Mr. Wallen and Mr. Foote insist on tell- 
ing the truth and checking each pair of shoes sold before 
it leaves the store, to make certain that it fits the child’s 
foot correctly. 

The store has maintained contacts with pediatricians 
and orthopedic surgeons in Seattle, and a large per- 
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centage of their business has sprung from this source. 
As Mr. Foote puts it, “When they find that you are 
reliable, you can depend on them to send you a very 
large percentage of your business. We find that on many 
days at least 50 per cent of our business comes directly 
from the pediatricians or the orthopedic surgeons.” 

A card file is kept on which are recorded the child’s 
name, type of shoe and birthday. Each child customer 
receives a birthday card and a Christmas card; younger 
children receive notices every three months suggesting 
that they come in to have their shoes checked. Cus- 
tomers appreciate this attention. “These things take 
time, but you will find that with a small store you have 
plenty of time and that all these things are essential in 
building up your business,” Mr. Foote explains. The 
store also maintains a Hi-Shop, a natural outgrowth of 

[TURN TO PAGE 29, PLEASE] 
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1943 Angles on Shoe Promotion 


To attempt hard and fast predic- 
tions regarding shoe store promo- 
tions for 1943 is obviously out of 
the question, yet there are various 
considerations that add up to a gen- 
eral pattern that should be of con- 
siderable interest to merchants en- 
deavoring to formulate a flexible 
guiding plan for promotions during 
this period of uncertainty. 

In 1943, as many far-sighted mer- 
chants will attest, promotion must 
assume the job of maintaining the 
position of the store in the com- 
munity, building good will and pres- 
tige, and continuing customer con- 
fidence and friendship that will 
assure a strong position among both 
customers and general public when 
peace returns. To do this, promo- 
tions must reflect a sincere desire 
and effort to be of true service to 
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customers, community and country. 
Selling the ideas and ideals of ser- 
vice will exceed promotions for the 
selling of goods in the 1943 pro- 
gram of the average store. Educa- 
tion and explanatign will be very 
important. There will be regular 
selling promotions, with a touch of 
the service theme, for merchandise 
that may be more readily obtain- 
able. And there will be participation 
in local publicity tying up with gov- 
ernment promotions. 

OWI has already sent out the first 
issue of a promotional calendar 
planned to gear local advertising to 
various campaigns developed by the 
Office of War Information. Copies 
of this and future issues are obtain- 
able from the American Retail Fed- 
eration, 1627 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. The plan back of this 


calendar is to assure concentration 
by all retail stores on one govern- 
ment information program at a 
time. It will provide flexible copy 
art and layout suggestions, from 
which you can use as little as a 
catch line if your ad-space is lim. 
ited, yet help to carry the govern- 
ment’s message to your community. 

According to a recent statement 
made by Elmer Davis, Director of 
the Office of War Information, the 
government is not planning to re- 
strict advertising, but information 
from various sources indicates that 
attempts to pad promotion appro- 
priations would only lead to trou- 
ble. In placing restrictions on news- 
print, WPB allows the papers to de- 
cide whether they will cut advertis- 
ing or news. Many of the larger ads 
that are customary among some 
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With Styles Restricted and Merchandise at a Premium, 


Retail Shoe Ads Should "Tie In" with Wartime Condi- 


tions, While at the Same Time They Strive to Build Pres- 


tige and Good Will as Assets When Peace Comes. 


shoe stores could be reduced in size 
without omission or lessening of at- 
traction value. Small ads, to which 
many stores may be limited by their 
own program economies, can be 
given more pulling power through 
increased attention to layouts to in- 
crease their “eye-catching” power. 


More likely to affect shoe store 
advertising is the idea of some mer- 
chants that, because they have less 
to sell, they have nothing to say 
through advertising. This is partic- 
ularly true in stores which continue 
to think of their advertising only 
from the angle of “direct returns.” 
Several studies have already been 
made of wartime advertising by 
manufacturers which reveal the im- 
portance of emphasizing the conser- 
vation theme and others that show 
a definite interest in the consumer. 
Competitive copy seems to have 
lost much of its appeal. Economy, 
personal care and health registered 
above average among appeals to 
women. Ads telling why goods were 
not available ranked high. All of 
which may serve as a background 
for the shoe merchant endeavoring 
to select promotion appeals. 


Customers and the public are en- 
titled to know what you are doing 
for them, if you want their confi- 
dence and friendship. Instead of 
simply holding back shoes which 
you feel should be “rationed” by 
the store, make a public explanation 
of what you are doing and why. Let 
them know that it should be pos- 
sible for everyone to have essential 
shoes, without resorting to govern- 
ment rationing, if individuals and 
stores work together. If shortage of 
help makes it important for custom- 
ers to try to come to the store in the 
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by R. E. ANDRUSS 


morning, tell people so. Tell them 
how important quality and correct 
fit are (you’ve done it before, but 
keep on doing it). Tell them how 
important it is to choose appro- 
priate shoes for any particular pur- 
pose. If and when you have shoes 


Ads like those shown on the opposite 

page and below have a wartime slant 

and serve to tell a promotion story that 
makes friends for the store. 
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less affected by priorities, tell how 
they will save the less available 
shoes. Show women how the limited 
colors for Spring can be inter- 
changed so that they have costume 
smartness, with effective blending 
or contrast, whatever the basic cos- 
tume color. 

Adam L. Gimbel, president of 
Saks Fifth Avenue, stated recently 
that the maintenance of customer 
good will will be one of the princi- 
pal aims of American merchants in 
1943, adding that if you satisfy one 
dissatisfied customer you have made 
a regular customer for life, and that 
even with some curtailment of 
goods, it is possible to hold custom- 
ers until victory is won if stores 
make up in service what they lack 
in merchandise. With certain extra 
services curtailed or discontinued 
for the duration, promotions that 
create customer understanding be- 
come vitally important. 

A telegraphic survey made by 
the New York Times at the close of 
1942, among the country’s largest 
stores, includes a statement by W. 
H. Burchfield, president, Joseph 
Horne Company, Pittsburgh, part 
of which reads, “We must be coop- 
erative not only with our sources 
but with our clientele, for they both 
understand our problems and will 
help us to a solution if our approach 
is reasonable.” Already mellowed 
by war restrictions, customers will 
accept curtailments provided the 
store softens the blow through a 
promotion policy of frankly infor- 
mative and educational explana- 
tions. Availability of goods will 
play a big part in the transition 
from regular to war-time advertis- 
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The Editor’s 


Outlook 


by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR * BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


WALK ... OR ELSE! 


YOU never can tell what’s coming next. Now it’s auto- 
mobile driving restrictions to put a damper on busi- 
nesses that depend upon automobile traffic. Make no 
mistake about it, this OPA enforcement of non-pleasure 
driving is drastic. The first shock of it has practically 
discontinued all driving in big cities, except the taxi- 
cabs and those courageous people who figure out that 
as long as they are driving to work, they can shop and 
even go to the movies. 


The day after the restrictions went into effect, a five- 


column advertisement appeared in the New York papers, 
saying: “For the Convenience of our Customers our 
New Store Hours Will Be 10:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. 
You will find these new store hours give you extra time 
when you need it most .. . late in the afternoon. Now 
you can shop comfortably until six. This new time-table 
also helps you avoid the ‘rush’ hours when busses and 
subways are most congested . . . and fits better into 
your busy, war-work lives.” Signed by ten of the top- 
ranking stores of New York City. 

The immediate concern is—what disarrangement will 
come through the change of shopping hours. When the 
family goes marketing of a Saturday, there is a likeli- 
hood of footwear purchase on the one haul. What this 
will do to put a bulge in Saturday’s business is already 
apparent. The action of stores in cutting out the morn- 
ing hours and increasing the afternoon hours at retail 
is a step in the right direction. Most stores have little 
or no business before 10:00 A.M. but maintained the 
conventional hours because every other merchant did: 
Evening and night riding is, of course, subject to all 
sorts of interrogation by OPA officers, policemen and 
wardens and it looks as though it’s out. 

The merchant adapts himself to the law and hopes 
that customers will govern themselves accordingly. 

There is nothing in the definition that says shopping 
is out but it didn’t help very much when traffic police 
took the license numbers to check pleasure driving— 
as such. OPA defines permitted driving as: “ESSEN- 
TIAL SHOPPING, going to the doctor, attending 
church, attending funerals, going to business or pro- 
fessional meetings, or driving to meet an emergency 
‘involving a threat to life, health or property.’ ” 

More and more the neighborhood store, the com- 
munity store and the adjacent merchants shop will find 
customers coming in for shoes and accessories. They’ll 
get more of the customer traffic away from trading 
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centers built up by the automobile in years ago. Many 
a big store has drained customer traffic for hundreds of 
miles around so that more than 30 per cent of their 
business was out of town trade. 

So, the action of OPA and further restrictions of the 
use of gasoline which may come, are, in a way, breaks 
for the neighborhood store within walking distance or 
shopping distance of a public that realizes the serious 
obligation of conforming to the law of the land and the 
restrictions imposed. 

A severe jolt may be experienced by stores in arti- 
ficial trading centers unless they have had the orderly 
habit of taking customers’ names and addresses and 
progressive size needs, lasts, etc., so that they can con- 
tact these customers to render service by mail selection. 
Fortunate indeed is the orderly store that has kept its 
customer records and contacts. 


No pleasure driving is going to have the effect of check- 
ing many activities, as well as sport meetings. 

What this will do to your stock of shoes for Spring 
and Summer is something yet to be measured. There 
may be possibilities of an increase of gallons per ration 
coupon in the Summer months, but don’t count on it. 

What effect this will have on your beach wear and 
relaxation footwear is something yet to be seen. After 
all, occasional footwear today is all-purpose footwear 
and plays a part in American life not particularly tied up 
with travel and distance. 

But it isn’t as bad as it might be for we had a mer- 
chant in the office from Honolulu who said the curfew 
was in effect in the Hawaiian Islands and nobody could 
even leave his house after 8:00 P.M. without drastic 
penalty for doing so. 

Remember, this is war and war makes changes. Learn 
to adapt yourself by rearranging your schedules to con- 
form with the law of the land. 

While we are on the subject of nearby retailing, may 
we recommend your writing for the admirable study 
made by a Special Committee entitled “SMALL BUSI- 
NESS PROBLEMS” giving a complete manual to small 
retailers of what records are needed and how these 
may be kept with a minimum of time and effort. The 
book covers everything from sales records, cash and 
credit operation, profit and loss statements and impor- 
tant pages on tax records. Elsewhere in this issue you 
will find how to get it and where. 
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CONFIDENCE IN 
A BRAND NAME 
DOESN'T 


A very real asset to any dealer is a brand name that inspires customer 
confidence. It doesn’t “just happen” that Jarman is such a 
brand name. Years of consistent national advertising in Life, Collier's, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Esquire and Time . . . expert 
workmanship . . . distinctive friendliness of fit . . . all these have 
contributed toward making Jarman a name that is instantly recognized as a 
familiar friend when men see it in your window displays and 
local advertising. It is our purpose to keep ever alive and bright this spark 
of confidence in the Jarman name—for the duration of the 


war, and throughout the years to come. 


THE SHOE HORN SELLS THE NEXT PAIR TOO 


SHOES FOR MEN 


58 88 


MOST STYLES 


JARMAN SHOE COMPANY @ A Division of General Shoe Corporation @ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


January 16, 1943 





Aid of Retailers in War Asked 


Government Men Featured Speakers at 1943 
Convention and Shoe Show of Middle Atlantic 
Shoe Retailers Association — Murray S. Rolfe 
Elected President at Meeting in Philadelphia 


THE 1943 business meeting and shoe show of the 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers Association, held Sun- 
day, Monday and Tuesday of this week at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, in Philadelphia, was a streamlined 
gathering, with the interest of merchants representing 
five states and the District of Columbia focused 100 
per cent on problems of wartime operation, and with 
representatives of two Federal government agencies as 
principal speakers. The meeting was Well attended, and 
in spite of transportation difficulties and other unusual 
conditions, there was a representative showing of lines 
by manufacturers and wholesalers. 

Directors of the association met Sunday afternoon at 
the Benjamin Franklin and the rest of the convention 
formalities were condensed into one luncheon meeting 
Monday noon, presided over by Murray S. Rolfe, of 
Dalsimer’s, Philadelphia, who has been acting as presi- 
dent since the death of Russell Wood, and who was 
re-elected to that office in the annual election Monday 
afternoon. 

Arthur C. Kaufmann, executive head of Gimbel 
Brothers and president of the Philadelphia Merchants 
Association, was introduced by President Rolfe as the 
first speaker at the luncheon meeting Monday. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that Footwear Conservation Order 
M-217 has turned out to be less of a problem for the 
retail shoe merchants than many anticipated. What the 
order really did, said Mr. Kaufmann, was to rule out 
prestige merchandise and high style shoes which every- 
body thought they had to have, but which usually 
resulted in heavy markdowns. He predicted that the 
shoe stores will be better off without these shoes, at 
least for the coming Spring season. Under the ban on 
pleasure driving, Mr. Kaufmann pointed out, people 
will be walking much more than heretofore, and they 
will not only enjoy better health in consequence, but 
will wear out more shoes. 

Mr. Kaufmann paid tribute to A. H. Geuting, seated 
at the speakers’ table, referring to him as dean of shoe 
merchants and one of Philadelphia’s first citizens. 

Joseph H. Liston, special representative of Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson, of the War Production Board, deliv- 
ered a stirring address that dealt mainly with the 
temarkable accomplishments that the nation has made 
in the field of war production and the need of complete 
co-operation of the shoe industry in all its branches, to 
the end that production may be further increased, thus 
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shortening the duration of the war and minimizing the 
sacrifices the nation will be called upon to make in 
men, money and materials. He recalled that appro- 
priations for the war effort have expanded from 80 
billions of dollars spent prior to Pearl Harbor to 240 
billions today, a sum that represents ten times the cost 
of the first world war. 

Referring to the production figures quoted by the 
President in his recent message to Congress, of 48,000 
planes in the first year, 56,000 combat vehicles and 
eight million tons of merchant shipping, with 16 mil- 
lion tons scheduled for 1943, Mr. Liston emphasized 
the fact that the greater part of America’s war produc- 
tion to date has not yet begun to be felt by the enemy. 
Much of the effort to date has been devoted to the 
tooling up process, which has now been practically 
completed. Much of the equipment is now on the way 
to the fighting fronts, and from now on, he predicted, 
the enemy will begin to feel the full effect of America’s 
productive power. 


THE shoe industry is fortunate, Mr. Liston pointed 
out, in that its products are greatly in demand, both for 
military and civilian use, and so far this double demand 
has been well met. It now becomes the responsibility 
of all who are engaged in the industry to adjust their 
normal operations to wartime needs and to release as 
much as possible of materials and manpower to other 
vital phases of the war effort. 

“From now on,” said Mr. Liston, “the shoe shop 
must be a service station rather than a promotional 
bazaar.” He paid tribute to the designers of the indus- 
try and declared that they now have the opportunity to 
design comfortable, attractive shoes with the greatest 
possible degree of economy in the use of critical 
materials. 

Declaring it is difficult to predict at this time whether 
or not rationing of shoes will be necessary, Mr. Liston 
said he saw no need for it as long as there is an adequate 
supply of shoes to meet the requirements of customers. 
and from that standpoint the industry has the matte: 
largely in its own hands. Merchants should not over- 
sell. He devoted the concluding portion of his address 
to an explanation of the inventory control order which 
was recently issued by the War Production Board. 

Homer C. Davis, Office of Price Administration 

[TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE | 
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CHECK THESE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR ECONOMY IN HEEL SCOURING 


7 Ase you using a wider heel scouring wheel and abrasive strip than you need? Is the 
center of your abrasive strip too often left unused? It is real economy to standardize 
on the narrowest wheel and strip possible for the heel heights in your factory. On an 
occasional case of extra height heels a slight overlap on the surface of the abrasive 
strip does not greatly reduce the efficiency of the scouring material. 


2 You will find that substantial savings can 
be made on purchases of flat heel scour- 
ing materials by ordering 50-yard rolls of 
“Carborundum-Amunite” paper, cloth 
or combination cut to narrow rolls of the 
width suitable for your heel scouring 
requirements. 


Discussing abrasive problems with foremen and operators in the 
f, . f th United Soom e ble t d Look for this Seal. The Union 
actory is one of the ways United salesmen are able to render Shtehd. tehds es Glee 


practical money saving service. “United” service, here as in all dum Circle identifies UNION 
and CARBORUNDUM BRAND 


(B/C manufacturing problems, is planned to help you ac- Guited Gtueiie 


complish your main objective—making better shoes. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Jan vory 16, 1943 





QUALITY Sells in WASHINGTON 


PR nwa, 


/ 


Shoe Stores... 


Lower Heels, Comfortable Lasts, Sim- 

ple Styles Head the Demand in Lead- 

ing Shoe Stores and Departments in 

the National Capital. There's’ Plenty 

of Business to be had in this Crowded 

City, and Most Shoe Stores are Enoy- 
ing Large Sales Volumes. 


This ad from Julius Garfinckel is 
typical of those by Washington stores 
featuring lower heeled styles. 


ONE thing this war has done is to set the city of 
Washington back on its heels. Dealers who used to 
feature frequent advertising copy and displays of eve- 
ning wear are now concentrating on walking shoes, with 
three or four of every five pairs of shoes sold Wash- 
ington women sporting heels 17/8 or lower. It’s not 
just gas rationing that’s done it—the trend started 
more than a year ago as the city’s population swelled 
and the strain on the public transportation facilities 
made walking seem more and more attractive. Every 
train that pulls in at the capital’s teeming Union Station 
makes Washington more a city of workers and less a 
center for high style social life. 

Although living costs are higher here than in any 
other major city, according to the most recent figures, 
and federal salaries have not matched the rise in prices, 
government workers have not been skimping on shoc 
quality. ‘They will not overpay, but they are willing to 
pay proper prices for good footgear, and comfortable, 
well-made simple shoes are the order of the day. 

Toward the end of last year there was another of 
Washington’s periodic epidemics of scare buying, re 
flecting one of the periodic rumors of shoe-rationing 
which stem from someone who heard it from someone 
who “got it direct from the charwoman who cleans 
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Leon Henderson’s office”. That seems to have dropped 
off again. Customers are still buying more than one 
pair, but not nearly so frequently. Joe W. Rogers, shoe 
buyer for Garfinckel’s, high style department store. 
reports that about one in ten of the customers of his 
high-price shoe buy more than one pair at a time. It’s 
no longer a serious enough problem for merchants to 
extend themselves to discourage it. Rationing rumors 
have encouraged quality buying, however. 


Although some of the lower-price stores in town 
report difficulty in convincing customers that their shoes 
are still of good quality and worth buying, the better 
shops say they have not been troubled by customer 
skepticism. Because they’ve always concentrated on 
giving the goods for the money, they say the public 
today is willing to take their word on quality. This is 
no mean tribute to these merchants, since most Wash- 
ingtonians are at least vaguely aware that the military 
has demanded huge stocks of the best sole leather and 
other types. 

Military styles, which became dominant here a year 
ago, retain their position for both men and women. 
Almost all men are buying simple oxfords, with blacks 

[TURN TO PAGE 30, PLEASE] 
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Relail Store Executives 


We need men experienced in store oper- 
ating, merchandising, or management, 
qualified to manage one of our 645 
Retail Stores after completing a pre- 
scribed training course. 

No sacrifice in present earnings dur- 


Write today giving age, education, 


number of dependents, draft status and 
complete information on present and 


All replies held in confidence 


R. A. STEWART, RETAIL PERSONNEL MANAGER 


Montgomery Waid 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


\ 
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Correct Fitting Built 
This Juvenile Business 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20] 


small children’s business, where shoes 
for high school boys and girls are 
carried. 

The store has found that, for their 
particular kind of store, newspaper ad- 
vertising can be limited to certain spe- 
cial issues, such as the physician’s sec- 
tion once a year. The Parent-Teacher’s 
magazine, however, has proved a fruit- 
ful medium, since all of its readers are 
potential customers. The Junior League 
magazine is also a good medium for 
advertising. Most of the advertising 
budget is spent for inexpensive gifts 
which appeal to children. The list of 
births is clipped from the daily news- 
paper, kept for six months, and each 
mother is notified at that time that it’s 
time to think of baby’s first walking 
shoes. 

Good window displays, however, are 
an essential part of the store’s activity. 
The partners decorate their own win- 
dows, and try to have in the window 
something moving which will attract 
attention. They also give their shoes 
names which are remembered easily, 
feeling that customers will usually re- 
member the name of a shoe which gave 
satisfaction. 

The owners of Junior Boot Shop be- 
lieve that now is the time to begin 
planning for after the war. “No mat- 
ter how good your business is,” they 
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say, “get the best shoes that you can 
and never send a pair of shoes out un- 
less they are fitted correctly. The cus- 
tomer is not always right when it comes 
to fitting children’s shoes, and you must 
be firm in your demand that they take 
shoes that you are sure fit the child 
correctly.” 

Four salesmen and a young lady are 
employed. The latter takes care of the 
bookkeeping and mailing of birthday 
and notice cards. 

Thus, it is apparent that the success 
of Junior Boot Shop was not accom- 
plished without careful planning and a 
policy of service to the customer. The 
story of their methods might well set 
an example for other stores starting 
out in this field. 


Shoe Workers Share 


$9,000 Bonus 


Waupuwun, Wis.—The Teeple Shoe Co. 
paid out more than $9,000 in bonus 
checks to their employees recently. This 
is part of their profit sharing plan in- 
stituted a few years ago. 

Each employee eligible for the bonus 
is given 15 per cent of the wages earned 
in the past six months. A similar 
bonus was paid last June, which cov- 
ered the first six months of 1942. 

In addition, a bonus check was mailed 
out to each of their employees who have 
entered the armed service in the past 
six months. Christmas gifts of $5.00 
each were sent to 22 former employees 
who are now in the armed forces. 











YOU CAN EARN MORE 
OPERATING A 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 


This is made possible by the 
unique profit-sharing plan un- 
der which Health Spot Shoe 
Shops are operated. 


The Health Spot Shoe Shop 
operator receives a_ liberal 
share of the profits he helps 
to create, besides drawing a 
regular salary. 


You have no investment to 
make and have none of the 
responsibilities that are con- 
nected with owning a busi- 
ness; yet you have a real in- 
centive to make the business 
grow because you participate 
in sharing the profits, 


Mr. H. E. Maddux 


MANAGER 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 
208 Sth Ave., N. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


We point with satisfaction to 
the fine record behind the ef- 
forts of Mr. H. E. Maddux, 
manager of the Nashville 
Health Spot Shoe Shop. His 
ability is reflected in the prog- 
ress the store is making and 
in his own earnings. 


MEN OVER 38! 

As openings occur in estab- 
lished Health. Spot Shoe 
Shops, due to men leaving for 
the service, there is an unu- 
sual opportunity for men with 
a good background of shoe 
selling experience. 


There may be an opening in 
your locality right now. Send 
for an application blank today. 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL AVENUE 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 











Quality Sells in Washington 
Shoe Stores 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28} 


fading in popularity. Aside from their 
greater need for comfortable walk- 
ing shoes, many men are now buy- 
ing with an idea of eventual induction. 
Salesmen frequently hear, “I’d better 
take those. I may be in the Army 
soon, and can keep on wearing them.” 

Women are buying styles approved 
by the WAACs even though they have 
no idea of joining up. They simply 
find them comfortable, sensible well- 
made shoes, and that’s what they want. 
There is a particularly heavy demand 
for calfskin oxfords, with dealers find- 
ing it difficult to get enough calf to 
take care of the demand. Reptiles are 
also very popular. 

Joe Rogers says he sold high heels 
to 70 per cent of his women customers 
a year ago—a larger proportion, prob- 
ably, than in most local stores. Today 
that figure is down to 40 per cent, and 
Mr. Rogers says the same customers 
who were buying high heels a year 
ago are now buying low and medium. 
This experience is shared by other 
dealers. 

All this does not imply that the 
famed capital nightlife has been put 





STITCHDOWN and AMERICAN 
WELT MANUFACTURERS 


have you sampled Colo- 
nial Finished Sole Splits? 
They are being extensively 
used by keen manvufac- 
turers because they wear 
longer, improve the looks 
of the shoe, and are lower 
in cost. Be sure to write for 
samples today. 


COLONIAL TANNING CO 
BOSTON, MASS. 


also producers of work shoe splits 
and Colonial Patent 





away for the duration. There is more 
of it than ever, but it has become far 
less formal. Evening business is “prac- 
tically non-existent”, says Gilbert Hahn, 
president of Hahn Bros., whose seven 
local shops along with other Washing- 
ton stores, are selling a large volume 
of “after five” styles—open toe and heel 
pumps in fabrics and patent leathers. 
These are seen more and more fre- 
quently on dance floors and in cocktail 
lounges, usually with medium heels. 
Most girls wear these pumps to their 
offices on days when they have dates 
for the evening, frequently keeping a 
pair of oxfords in their desks to spare 
the pumps the daytime wear. 

There’s no question that the federal 
style simplification program means less 
of a shoe wardrobe for Washington 
women. The various “extra” novel- 
ties they used to buy are now no longer 
available. Some of the former shoe 
budget goes for an extra pair of 
“basic” shoes—oxfords or monk—per- 
haps, but not all of it. Which does not 
mean a falling-off in volume for loca! 
shops—with only one or two additions, 
the same dealers who cared for the 
peacetime population are now handling 
the greatly increased war population. 

Although in general it is not worth 
while to attempt to promote style in 
advertising, various permitted novel- 
ties—such new sole trial-ments—have 
gone well when featured in store 
copy. Advertising volume has not 
fallen off, although most budgets have 
dropped in proportion to gross intake. 
Washington merchants know the war 
won’t last forever, and are well aware 
of the wisdom of attracting and keep- 
ing satisfied customers to fall back 
upon when the outward trek of war 
workers gets under way. 

Cold weather has brought another 
run, this time on play shoes to be 
worn in chilly homes with slacks and 
particularly on lined slippers. Fuel 
oil rationing has made fleece-lined 
slippers seem extremely attractive and 
dealers report that they are moving 
faster than ever before. Fuel oil and 
gas rationing are credited with sell- 
ing these items. 

Gas rationing has not greatly 
affected the downtown stores, nor has 
it meant any loss to those shops in 
neighborhood shopping centers. The 
more isolated shops, however, have 
suffered somewhat from the decrease 
in automobile travel, though none have 
been forced to the wall. 

An interesting note is that although 
heels have gone down, they have not 
gone flat. Relatively few women are 
buying completely flat heels for office 
wear, largely because government 
offices discourage campus dressing as 
much as possible. Some stores still 
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report considerable sales of flat heels 
and Norwegian moccasins, but in most 
shops it’s medium and low heels. 


Shoe merchants here continue to do 
an excellent business in bags and 
gloves—those that carry them having 
built up this trade over the past 
several years seeming to retain it even 
though the need for matching bags and 
shoes has decreased because of the 
color ban. Gilbert Hahn reports that 
bag sales are holding up beautifully, 
and the story is the same with other 
leading merchants. 

Hahn’s service department is limited 
only by the volume of work it can 
turn out, says Mr. Hahn, and the same 
is true for other service departments 
in town. The public is taking better 
care of its shoes, and old shoes are 
more and more commonly being re- 
conditioned. 

The government war credit regula- 
tions haven’t affected shoe volume, 
although they have meant a smaller 
percentage of charge business. Mr. 
Rich and others report that although 
they were afraid at first some cus- 
tomers might take offense when told 
they would have to settle their bills 
before charging more merchandise, 
customers have not been offended. Bills 
are paid more promptly, and many 
credit customers are remaining cus- 
tomers but buying for cash on fre- 
quent occasions. 

Washington dealers have had a tight 
personnel problem for more than a 
year, but it doesn’t seem to be getting 
any worse. It’s a case of “knock on 
wood,” but most of the better shops 
are staffed by family men and the 
salesforces have not been hit too 
hard by war manpower needs. Women 
are being used more frequently, with 
one department store which a few 
years ago employed only one woman 
among 35 salespeople now employ- 
ing eleven. The great difficulty 
lies in hiring and retaining service 
and office help, with the government 
and the Army providing stern com- 
petition for the services of typists, 
stenographers, stock boys and others. 
Gilbert Hahn reports that he em- 
ployed a number of high school girls 
who wanted store experience as part 
of their school training for the holiday 
season. 

The general picture down here on 
the banks of the Potomac is one of 
good cheer and plenty of business. 
The important job is to see to it that 
the post-war exodus doesn’t leave 
dealers high and dry, and that’s the 
problem on which leading merchants 
here are concentrating. 


Promoted to Major 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The promotions to 
Major of Capt. Frederick Levy, Jr., 
formerly of Levy Bros., was announced 
recently at Patterson Field, where he 
is a member of the Air Corps Admin- 
istrative Staff. 
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The Recorder Studies 
A Small Town Store 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19] 


Take, for instance, the man who 
came in for a pair of boots to wear at 
his job in a railway yard. He left with 
a pair of low shoes with which he 
seemed perfectly satisfied. Since he was 
unable to get the kind of boot he 
wanted, he liked what Mr. Brown told 
him about the chrome tanned leather in 
the oxford, the flexibility of the stitch- 
down construction and the fact that it 
was a stitchdown that could be re-soled. 
To replace the boot in stormy weather, 
he decided that he could wear his arc- 
tics. These are all examples of simple, 
friendly service, but they add up to a 
successful business built on a good cus- 
tomer-merchant relationship. 


The Brown Shoe Store has its own 
way of handling price changes. Adjust- 
ments have to be a little different in 
small towns, according to Mr. Brown. 
Here is how he worked it out in the 
case of rubbers. Old rubbers had been 
selling at $1.29, let’s say. A new lot 
came in with a new price of $1.50. A 
big town store could have jumped the 
$1.29 rubbers to the new price. In a 
small town customers would have no- 
ticed the change and resented it. So 
they were left at $1.29. A third ship- 
ment of rubbers came in. Under the 
ceiling price they could have been sold 
at $1.73. The Brown Shoe Store sold 
them for $1.65, not such a big jump 
from $1.50. 


“What customers want is to see 
shoes, plenty of them,” says Alan 
Brown. So he fills his windows full of 
shoes . . . 80 or so shoes in the women’s 
and children’s window; the same num- 
ber in the men’s and boys’ window. The 
windows are not very big and a lot of 
careful arranging has to go into them 
to keep them from looking over-crowded 
and confused. “A shoe store window 
should look like a mail order house 
catalog,” according to Mr. Brown. 
Inside the store he shows more shoes. 
One shoe in each style . . . men’s, 
women’s and children’s . . . is displayed 
against the boxes lining the walls. That 
gives the customer a chance to see 
what styles she wants to try on and 
a chance to handle and examine the 
shoes. At the back of the store a rack 
holds mark-down shoes, permanently 
displayed there. The customer serves 
herself from this rack. 


Accurate fitting is the store’s most 
important job. Back of his own experi- 
ence and study, Mr. Brown has the 
advantage of his father’s lifetime ex- 
perience in the shoe business. The 
problem of getting enougi. different 
lasts to fit many types of feet is more 
difficult when the shoes must be in the 
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for catalog. 





TRIMFOOT FOOT 


TRIMFOOT AND METATARSAL INSOLE « WIZARD ARCH BUILDERS 





WILL YOURS BE THE 


LION?’S 
SHARE? 


















ig problem today is not in selling shoes, but in 
getting shoes to sell. On the other hand, deliver- 
ies are good on Trimfoot Foot Relief products . . . 
and they will do these two things for you: 








They wili give you more merchandise to sell 
... With a good extra profit from each sale. 
That's the lion’s share today. 








y J They will enable you to satisfy the millions, 

who are using their feet more than ever before, 
that they will remain your customers for years to 
come. That’s the lion’s share tomorrow. 








Investigate! It means more money in your till. Send 







FREE BOOK! Orthopraxy of the Foot, the 
pocket handbook on feet and fitting is helping 
thousands of shoemen train their ever changing 
sales force to render a real service to the nation. 
Send for your copy today. 


TRIMFOOT COMPANY + FARMINGTON, MO. 















RELIEF 








TRIMFOOT AND WIZARD FOOT RELIEF ACCESSORIES 








lower or middle price brackets. This 
store meets it by buying from a large 
number of manufacturers. Another 
problem is to have enough variety in 
styles so that Mrs. X, Y and Z do not 
all appear at the same party or Red 
Cross meeting in identical shoes. They 
don’t like that. What woman would? 
Another major problem with a small 
shoe store is how to make attractive 
window displays on a shoe string of 
time and money and resources. As the 
owner and manager of the Brown Shoe 
Store succinctly pat it, referring to an 
idea for a Christmas window, “Who'd 
keep my books or sweep my floor while 
1 was making a Christmas tree?” He 
has had to learn to print his own dis- 









play signs, manipulate colored paper 
into attractive backgrounds and work 
out catchy phrases to attract the 
passer-by. Other promotions are the 
printed circulars sent out several times 
a year by half-a-dozen leading Spring- 
ville stores to the 5000 customers in 
Springville and vicinity. These stores 
work together to maintain the prestige 
of Springville as a shopping center. For 
a town of 2000 inhabitants they offer 
unusual variety of merchandise. 

“People don’t shop here; they buy,’ 
says Alan Brown. And the reason is 
not hard to find. They find friendly, in- 
telligent service in this small town 
store and they know that they couldn’t 
do better in most big town stores. 
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Or peacetime world trade will 
be transformed and extended by 
our wartime policy of getting there 
first with the most. Tomorrow will 
bring the remote corners of the 
Earth within hours of your doorstep. 
Your neighbors will be across the 
nation and around the globe. 


To win the war we’ve all tightened 
our belts. Many foreign markets for 
raw materials and finished products 
are closed, When peace comes, with 
an expanded world trade fostered by 
the Atlantic charter, and faster trans- 


portation, will come new markets, 
new materials, new methods, new 
competition. 


Such glimpses into the future make 
it vitally important that every retail- 
er look to his source of supply to be 
sure it is keeping pace with a chang- 
ing world...resourceful, dependable 
and loyal to a purpose. During other 
wartimes since 1898, we, of Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand, have made post- 
war plans...and so we are today... 
to merit the continued confidence 
of our retailers. 
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International Shoe Company 
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1943 Angles on 
Shoe Promotion 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23] 


ing. As having what the customer 
wants when she wants it grows increas- 
ingly difficult; customer education wil] 
aid in better understanding the need for 
acceptance of what may be available. 
The important thing is to prevent any 
customer from feeling resentful toward 
the store—and also to prevent a “maybe 
I can get it somewhere else” attitude, 
Customers must feel that they are bet- 
ter off staying with you than drifting 
around. 

Cooperative advertising concerning 
conditions that affect all shoe stores in 


your community will be definitely in F 


order. Subjects such as shoe conserva- 
tion, buying only what you need, shop- 
ping earlier in the day and week, and 
others, lend themselves to cooperative 
action. Others, such as special services 
or opportunities available to the store’s 
customers only, require the more per- 
sonal attention of direct mail. Through 
direct mail you can do much to make 
customers feel the personal interest you 
are taking in them. Window and in- 
store displays must tie up more closely 
than ever with the promotion features 
used in newspaper advertising. Now, 
more than ever, the generalized window 
display must give way to displays that 
carry a real message of service or ex- 
planation. Particularly is this true 
where the newspaper advertising is 
limited for any reason. 

After years of effort to educate 
women (and men) to “extra pairs” and 
“the complete wardrobe,” it will be an 
interesting job to sell them the idea 
that they can be smart as well as patri- 
otic with fewer colors, fewer styles, 
fewer shoes! And remember, it must 
be done so skillfully that it does not 
undermine past efforts, but leaves cus- 
tomers ready and eager to get back to 
bigger shoe wardrobes as soon after 
peace declarations as production per- 
mits. 

Clearance sales already under way 
concentrate on discontinued numbers, 
showing that most stores do not intend 
to let inventory controls catch them 
loaded with a lot of odds and ends that 
might prevent them from doing a real 
job in sizes under the simplified pat- 
tern and color program. 

Much attention is deservedly being 
given to post-war planning. Many the- 
ories, plans and ideas will be forthcom- 
ing. But it’s well to remember that it 
is what we do today that is likely to 
determine what we can do tomorrow. 
Even a little thing like suggesting that 
ONE pair of stockings framed in war 
stamps would make a particularly nice 
valentine, is in the “Spirit of 43.” And 
it is a lot of these little things that 
are going to add up to your program 
of planning for post-war days. 
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Spring Shoes Selling in Winter Weather 





Boston Retailers Report That Spring Shoes Received Early Are 
in Heavy Demand. Few Clearances of Winter Types 
Necessary. Open-Toe Models Popular 


Boston, Mass.— Boston merchants 
who forehandedly placed October and 
November orders for their early Spring 
shoes have not only taken delivery but 
are finding out something they never 
before suspected—that women will buy 
Spring shoes during the worst of the 
Winter season. The buying rush, par- 
ticularly that being indulged in by 
women, has not abated perceptibly 
since its beginning last Fall, it is re- 
ported in retail circles here. In fact, 
some merchants report that it is in- 
creasing, though comparisons are a bit 
more difficult to make, as Saturday 
closings are now the rule rather than 
the exception because of the fuel short- 
age. 

The demand for open-toe models, with 
the temperature around 10 degrees, 
is the highlight of a Winter season 
which will probably go down in history 
as the most unusual on record. Women 
like the M-217 styles, it is reported, 
particularly those made over walled 
lasts. They also like sturdy oxfords 
and are openly demanding “shoes like 
those worn by the WAACs and 
WAVES.” Whether this is due to 
a desire to look like a war worker or 
whether the undistputed comfort of 
this type constitutes the main appeal 
hasn’t yet been figured out. It may 
well be the latter because there is 
going to be very little automobile rid- 
ing from here out—and a lot more 
walking, particularly in the suburbs. 

Suburban stores, at least some of 
them, far from figuring that they be- 
long to that class of little business 
popularly supposed to be on its way 
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out, are planning to open their Spring 
season with inventories from 10 to 25 
percent larger than they had at the 
same time last year. The WPB con- 
servation order has simplified their 
buying problem, there are fewer styles 
to worry about, women are doing more 
shopping at home and more women 
are working and earning higher pay 
than for years. The merchants, there- 
fore, feel that they are in an advan- 
tageous position and are preparing 
to go to town. In addition to placing 
larger orders and shopping a bit more 
strenuously in the wholesale districts, 
several of them are grading up, some 
by adding higher-priced lines to those 
regularly carried; some by abandon- 
ing their lowest priced lines entirely. 

Ail report a much larger than usual 
business and few of them have elected 
to reduce prices for end-of-the-season 
sales as has been the case in years 
past. The only markdowns being 
taken are on styles in which sizes have 
been badly broken. 


Contracts Awarded for 
Cut Soles and Lasts 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Quar- 
termaster Corps announces the placing 
of contracts for another large lot of 
cut soles—396,000 pairs—divided equal- 
ly between the Tanners’ Cut Sole Com- 
pany of this city and the J. D. Neilson 
Co., Chicago. The United Last Co., it 
is also announced, is to make 500 pairs 
of Munson lasts, and Daetsch & Wood- 
ward, Inc., 468 pairs. 


SATURDAY. 
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Shoe Production Compared 
For November 





PRODUCTION OF BOOTS, SHOES, AND 
SLIPPERS, OTHER THAN RUBBER 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Production of 
boots, shoes and slippers, other than 
rubber, for November amounted to 35,- 
100,378 pairs, 11.9 per cent lower than 
October production of 39,842,052 pairs 
and 0.9 per cent higher than the Novem- 
ber 1941 figure, according to a monthly 
release by the Departmént of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census. Janu- 
ary through November production 
amounted to 443,464,847 pairs, 3.6 per 
cent lower than that produced in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

Production of government shoes for 
November, including both dress and 
work types, was 3,424,500 pairs, lower 
than the October output of 3,920,068 
pairs, but considerably higher than the 
1,169,637 pairs which were produced 
in November 1941. A total of 36,893,899 
pairs was produced in the first eleven 
months of 1942, 172.3 per cent higher 

[TURN TO PAGE 40, PLEASE] 
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Inducted into Army 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Ben L. Gold- 
ben, who has been a shoe buyer for 
Brown’s Booteries at Arnold’s, here, 
has been inducted into the Army. 


Named Regional Sales 


Director 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—J. W. Landen- 
berger & Co. has announced that Wil- 
liam A. Savage has been named re- 
gional sales director for their hosiery 
lines in New England, witk offices in 
Boston. Floyd H. Richards and Rich- 
ard W. Cirrie, who have been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Savage for many years, 
will continue with him in handling the 
Randolph-Knit business. 
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Banner award for banner production. Left to right: Major H. R. Battley, Army Air 

Corps; A. H. Wechsler, vice-president and general manager; E. F. Casey, factory 

manager; Henry C. Berlin, president; Daniel Healy, president of Union Local; Lieut.- 
Commander Charles C. Pyne, U. S$. Naval Reserve. 


MALDEN, Mass.—Coming as a fitting 
reward for their record-breaking 
achievements in war production, work- 
ers and officials of the Converse Rub- 
ber Company were awarded the coveted 
Army and Navy “E” at special cere- 
monies held at the Malden High School 
Auditorium last Monday. This award 
follows special praise given the mem- 
bers of the company by government of- 
ficials for their work in bond buying 
and for their unusual record in donat- 
ing to the Red Cross Blood Bank. The 
Converse company is the first to re- 
ceive this award in this area, and 
Governor Saltonstall was among the 
officials present to extend congratula- 
tions. 

Major H. R. Battley of the Army 
Air Corps presented the pennant, and 
it was accepted in behalf of the com- 
pany by Albert H. Welchsler, vice- 
president and general manager. Henry 
C. Berlin, president of the firm, ac- 
corded Mr. Welchsler this honor. The 
1300 lapel pins to be worn by the em- 
ployees were accepted by Daniel Healy, 
president of the Rubber Workers Union 
No. 22763, Federal Labor Union, and 
four of the oldest employees of the 
firm: Mary Silva, Marguerite Hanley, 
Henry Camerlin and Michael O’Brien. 
The presentation of the pins was made 
by Lieut. Commander Charles C. Pyne, 
U. S. Navy. Appropriate music was 
furnished the program by the Fourth 
Branch Artillery Band. 

While the current award, officially 
announced by Under-Secretary of War, 
Robert P. Patterson, in a letter to em- 
ployees previously was made for “fine 
achievement ir the productior of war 
equipment,” the employees have alreaay 


been recognized as one of the finest 
groups in Middlesex and Suffolk coun- 
ties for their 100 per cent voluntary 
participation in the ten per cent pay- 
roll deduction plan for the purchase 
of war bonds, and for their unusual 
record in donating blood to the Red 
Cross Blood Bank. 

The plant is almost fully converted 
to war work. Since its organization 
in 1909 until January 1 of last year, 
the company had never manufactured 
anything but rubber footwear. At that 
time the government asked the man- 
agement to branch out into the making 
of rubber military. equipment and 
clothing, and today more than half the 
plant personnel is engaged exclusively 
in the manufacture of camouflaged 
ponchos, rain suits, diving suits and 
rubber boots for the air corps and other 
branches of the fighting services. The 
company keeps its crew busy working 
six days a week, eight hours a day. 

When the Red Cross asked the co- 
operation of the factory in securing 
blood donors, Jeremiah J. O’Neil and 
Edward F. Casey took this request un- 
der consideration and evolved a pro- 
gram whereby the employees were di- 
vided into teams of 100 each, with a 
team captain. The team which recorded 
100 per cent of blood offerings to the 
Red Cross in the shortest space of 
time, and those who came in second 
and third, were presented with war 
bond and stamp gifts by the firm. Each 
member of the winning team received a 
$25 bond and its captain received a 
$100 bond; and the second and +third 
teams received corresponding awards 
ir recognition of their speedy _re- 
sponse to the Red Cross appeal. 
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Seeks Shoe Lines Presented to Ambulance Fund Contributors 
To Sell in Hawaii 


New YorK—N. Peter Canlis, Jr., of 
Honolulu, who was formerly associated 
with Armand Weill & Co., shoe jobbers 
in the Hawaiian Islands, and who has 
recently engaged in business under his 
own name as manufacturers’ agent, has 
been in New York and other shoe cen- 
ters of continental United States for 
the purpose of obtaining suitable lines 
of men’s, women’s and children’s shoes 
in non-competing price ranges. 
Mr. Canlis has been in the shoe busi- 
ness in the Hawaiian Islands for 10 
years and is thoroughly familiar with 
conditions there. He reports that busi- 
ness is booming, due to military opera- 
tions and the influx of defense workers. 
Men’s and women’s shoes are classed in 
the group of essential articles of mer- 
chandise carrying a very high shipping 
priority, and so there is an excellent 
opportunity for expansion of shoe 
business. 
Although the people of the Hawaiian 
Islands live under a complete blackout 
and despite the fact that curfew rings 
at 8 o'clock, Mr. Canlis says the morale New Yerk.—A “Citation of Merit for Wartime Service,” such as the above awarded 
of the population is very high and there te BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, was presented each contributor to the Shoe Club's 
's no fear of invasion, as the islands Ambulance Fund. The fully equipped ambulance was presented to representatives 
are now fully prepared to meet any of the Armed Forces of the United States at ceremonies held at Hotel McAlpin, 
emergency. New York, Wednesday night, January 13th. 
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Aid of Retailers Asked 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26] 


co-ordinator for the Philadelphia area 
and concluding speaker at the meeting, 
devoted his address to an explanation 
of the Retailers’ Economy for Victory 
Plan, which is designed to eliminate 
expensive and unnecessary practices in 
retail operation. He indicated that it 
is the desire of OPA to achieve econo- 
mies in operation without reducing re- 
tail prices and he urged the merchants 
to co-operate in this by streamlining 
their business practice through the 
elimination or curtailment of such prac- 
tices as unnecessary deliveries of mer- 
chandise, keeping stores open nights 
where this is not necessary, exchanges, 
refunds and sale of goods on approval, 
elaborate displays and frequent changes 
of windows. He urged the showing of 
samples of shoes in stock in a display 
case so customers may select their own 
styles and thus save the time of sales- 
people, who would then be able to de- 
vote themselves exclusively to fitting. 

In addition to the election of Mr. 
Rolfe as president, the following other 
officers were selected before adjourn- 
ment: First vice-president Mose Leibo- 
witz, York, Pa.; second vice-president, 
J. H. Geiger, Richmond, Va.; third 
vice-president, Maurice P. King, New- 
ark, N. J.; treasurer, Louis Bendheim, 
Wilmington, Del.; secretary and man- 
aging director, Cal J. Mensch, Phila- 
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Sees Shoe Surplus 
Maintained 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


only one-half the normal pairage of 
rubber soles will be availabie next year 
for shoe manufacturers’ use... . 

“During 1942, domestic slaughter of 
hides and skins was maintained at high 
levels, approximating 20 millions, which 
should be slightly increased during the 
current year. Imports from South 
America, despite some sinkings, totaled 
over 5 million hides, and at least an 
equal amount can be expected during 
1948. However, of a total anticipated 
supply of 25 million cattle hides, mili- 
tary requirements will probably total 
10 million hides, and with present in- 
ventories at the lowest levels, in years, 
sharp reductions in heavy leathers, 
both upper and sole leather, can be ex- 
pected for civilian shoes during 1943, 
although all military needs will be pro- 
vided for. The supplies of other hides 
and skins, however, like calf, kips, goat 
and sheepskins, will be more plentiful 
for civilian shoes. 

“During the second year of the War 
—1943—the shoe and leather industry 
expects, and is prepared, for greater 
and greater demands by the military 
for its products. At the same time, it 
realizes fully its great responsibility to 
the American people to keep them sup- 
plied with their most important and 
essential items of clothing wearing ap- 
parels—shoes. And as the industry has 
never failed in the past, so it will not 
fail during 1943 to furnish Uncle Sam 
with all military shoes where needed, 
and in addition, to supply the Nation’s 
footwear needs with the best shoes, at 
the most economical prices, available 
anywhere in the world! 

“There are three unknowns which 
makes any forecast of shoe production 
next year triply uncertain, namely, gov- 
ernment demands of shoes for Lend- 
Lease requirements, WPB plans for 
concentration of industry and shoe 
rationing. Nevertheless, our estimate 
of total shoe production for 1943, based 
on all available facts at present, is for 
an output of 410,000,000 pairs, of which 
some 60 million pairs will be military 
footwear for our armed forces and 
those of our allies. New England’s 
shoe industry will continue to produce 
its proportionate share of 35 per cent 
of this total and Massachusetts should 
continue to lead all other shoe manu- 
facturing states in production, just as 
it always has since the founding of the 
industry in this state in 1620.” 





delphia. A resolution was adopted de- 
claring the association’s active interest 
in the small independent business man, 
and a copy was directed sent to Sena- 
tor James E. Murray, of Montana, who 
heads the special Congressional Com- 
mittee to study the needs of American 
small business. 
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U. S. Shoe Corp. 
Officers Re-elected 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Officers and di- 
rectors of the United States Shoe Cor- 
poration were re-elected at the annual 
meeting held recently at the offices here. 

Executive officers re-elected are: J. J. 
Smith, Sr., chairman of the board; 
Joseph Stern, president; A. B. Cohen, 
vice-president and general manager; 


Alvin Salinger, secretary-treasurer, 
and A. T. Woodward. 
Directors are: Alfred M. Cohen, 


Harold R. LeBlond, Joseph B. Reynolds, 
J. J. Smith, Jr., J. J. Smith, Sr., Joseph 
Stern, A. B. Cohen and Alvin Salinger. 

Wartime conditions pertaining to the 
company’s main and branch plant oper- 
ations were discussed. 





Manager Men’s Department 


JANESVILLE, Wis.— Amos Kies, Jr., 
for the past seven years employed in 
the New York Fashion Shop, Waterloo, 
Ia., has been named manager of the 
men’s shoe department of the Golden 
Eagle store here, succeeding John Hel- 
frick, who has gone to the office of the 
Freeman Shoe Corp. in Beloit, Wis. 
Mr. Kies has had 13 years’ experience 
in shoe retailing and was employed at 
the Golden Eagle here from 1931 to 
1934, 
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International Reports Peak 
Year in Shoe Shipments 


St. Louis — The financial report of 
International Shoe Company covering 
operations for the fiscal year that ended 
November 30, 1942, shows net income 
for the year of $6,994,952, which repre- 
sents earnings of $2.08 a share on the 
common stock, as compared with $7,- 
207,037 or $2.15 a share last year. 
Highlights of the report include the 
following : 

“Federal income and excess profits 
taxes were almost four times those of 
last year, being $9,744,056 in 1942 
against $2,484,042 in 1941. 

“Net sales to customers were $144,- 
256,388 compared with $116,530,243 last 

r. 

“The Company’s own supply plants 
(tanneries, cotton mill, rubber plant, 
ete.) produced during the year for its 
own use shoe materials and supplies to 
the value of $75,053,414 which com- 
bined with our sales made an aggregate 
of $219,309,802 business transacted. 

“Our factories produced 54,983,694 
pairs of shoes, against 56,609,462 last 
year (canvas rubber soled shoes ex- 
cluded). 

“After applying Government Tax 
Notes in an amount equal to the pro- 
vision for federal income and excess 
profits taxes, the Company’s current 
assets of $68,506,200 are thirteen times 
its current liabilities of $5,101,318. 

“Shipments were the greatest in the 
Company’s history both in pairs of 
shoes and in dollars. 

“The high rate of production with 
which the year began continued until 
about the close of the third quarter, 
when lower production became neces- 
sary because of difficulty in obtaining 
materials and available manpower. 
However, despite the forced curtailment 
in the closing months of the year, the 
total annual production exceeded all 
previous years except 1941. 

“From the beginning of the defense 
program our Company has been the 
largest producer of military shoes for 
the Government, and this production 
has been an increasingly important part 
of our output this year. Government 
business amounted to 16% of our dollar 
volume and accounted for 11% of our 
production in pairs. 

“The beginning of the fiscal year, 
December 1, 1941, was within a few 
days of the entry of the United States 
into active warfare. Restrictions by the 
War Production Board, necessary to 
conserve materials for the successful 
prosecution of the war, became more 
severe as the months passed. While 
procurement of all materials became 
more difficult, an acute shortage de- 
veloped in sole leather, with the result 
that for some months past, the quantity 
of sole leather available for civilian 
shoes has to a great extent determined 
the industry’s production of those shoes. 

“The Company’s long experience in 
the utilization of sole leather and its 
application to a wide range of shoes 
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FOR BETTER SHOE SELLING 


These are times in which the personnel 
turnover in shoe stores is unusually high, 
due to wartime conditions. 

Proper education of the new salespeo- 
ple, so that they may serve the public 
intelligently and efficiently, is a problem 
which is receiving the thoughtful atten- 
tion of the best minds in the trade. 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER is en- 
deavoring to make its contribution by 
publishing articles of educational value 
about shoe fitting, shoe selling, shoe 
styles, leather and the other shoe materi- 
als that play a part in good shoemaking. 

So we suggest that shoe merchants, 
managers and buyers who comprise the 
great majority of BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER subscribers pass their copies 
along to these new salespeople, with the 
recommendation that they read each is- 
sue carefully. Better still, check the ar- 
ticles and features that you believe will 
be of special interest and value to the 
salespeople in your store, then make 
these articles subjects for discussion at 
your sales meetings. 





has been and is helpful in making ex- 
cellent use of available leather. The 
quality of our shoes has been affected 
only by the limitation of available mate- 
rials and the necessary conservation 
and complications growing out of a 
state of war. The Company is de- 
termined to make the best shoes possible 
under present conditions and not to use 
those conditions as an excuse for low- 
ering the moral standards of its 
product.” 





Open New York Sample Room 


New York—Harry Lefkewitz, H. A. 
Rhodes, L. Morris and M. S. Long, 
salesmen representing the Albert H. 
Weinbrenner Co. of Milwaukee in New 
Jersey, New England, metropolitan 
New York and Pennsylvania, have 
opened a permanent sample room in 
the Marbridge Building, here. Mr. 
Lefkowitz and Mr. Rhodes have been 
with the Weinbrenner company since 
1919; Mr. Morris has been associated 
with the company six years, and Mr. 
Long three years. 

A complete line of samples will be 
on display in the new office at all times 
tor the convenience of Weinbrenner 
customers. 


Military Leaders to Speak 
At Shoe Meeting in Boston 


Boston, Mass.—The New England 
Shoe and Leather Association will hold 
a War Conference in conjunction with 
its seventy-fourth annual meeting on 
Wednesday evening, January 20, at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, it is an- 
nounced by Maxwell Field, executive 
secretary. The program of this im- 
portant trade meeting includes ad- 
dresses by Major General C. L. Corbin, 
Chief of Clothing and Equipment Di- 
vision, Quartermaster Corps, U.S. War 
Department; Rear Admiral William 
Brent Young, Chief, Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, U. S. Navy Department; 
Harold Connett, Chief, Leather and 
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$1.30 up 
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Shoe Branch, War Production Board; 
and Dr. Bernard F. Haley, Acting Di- 
rector, Textile, Leather and Apparel 
Division, Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

Toastmaster will be the association 
president, Louis H. Salvage, women’s 
shoe manufacturer of Manchester, N.H. 

“All members of the trade, in addi- 
tion to association members, are invited 
to this banquet and war meeting,” Mr. 
Field said recently. “Dinner will be 
served promptly at 6 P. M. in the 
Grand Ballroom of the hotel, and guests 
tickets are priced at $3, the exact cost 
of the dinner. Mail in your reservations 
to our offices at 210 Lincoln Street, 
Boston, early, as a capacity audience 
is expected.” 


In-Stock Folder Issued 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—In these days of M- 
217 restrictions, a folder just in the 
mails from D. Myers F. Sons of this 
city is little short of startling, since it 
is printed in full color and shows a 
wide range of these colors in various 
types of wedges and other casuals. Of 
course the answer to this is that the 
shoes were in stock before the limita- 
tion dates and are therefore salable 
now. 

But the warning is given in the circu- 
lar, which shows 23 styles representing 
well over a hundred color variations, 
that when the stock is exhausted no re- 
placement is possible, and even orders 
placed must be subject to prior sale. 











Pidgeon Again Heads Council 


RocHEsTeR, N. Y.—William Pidgeon, 
who is a director of the National Shoe 
Retailers Association, was re-elected 
president of the Rochester Shoe Mer- 
chant’s Council for the third term at a 
gathering of members. 

Fred L. Myers was again named sec- 
retary and treasurer. Directors are 
Neil G. Colvin, Lynn Franklin, Donald 
J. Burke, John H. Schmanke, Madison 
W. Pierce, John J. Moore, Thomas E. 
McGuire, Phillip Leckinger, D. J. Duffy 
and Harry H. Phelan. 
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Classified and Want Ads 








SALESMEN WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





ALESMEN WANTED—to represent large 

manufacturer of Grown Girls’ and Misses’ 
Sport Oxfords and Sandals to retail at $2.00 
to $2.50, Men’s Rubbers and Boots. Men with 
retail store following preferred. Can be car- 
ried as side line. Every number carried in 
stock. Straight commission. Territories open: 
New England States, New York, Delaware, 
Maryland, Eastern Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Dakotas, Idaho, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, West Virginia, South Carolina. Washing 
ton, Oregon, California, Illinois. Address #713. 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street. New York, N. Y. 





SIDE LINE WANTED 


WELL ESTABLISHED SALESMAN, De 

partment Store trade following through 
North and Southeastern States, carrying $6.95 
retail Ladies’ Casual Shoe line, is interested in 
non-conflicting better grade line, preferably low 
heel welt sport or mocassin type. Address 
#714, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 


SALESMAN WANTED FOR WEST COAST 
Play Shoe Line $4.00 retail; must call regu 
larly on trade; can be handled as side line. 
Address #721, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
Fast 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


RETAIL SALESMAN WTD. 


FAMILY SHOE STORE needs good combina- 

tion salesman and stockman. Write us fully. 
ARNOLDS SHOE STORE, 253 Dauphin 
Street, Mobile, Ala. 


LINE WANTED 


WANTED BY PACIFIC COAST SALES.- 

MAN Manufacturer’s line to sell connection 
with well established business on Women’s 
Welts retailing $5.00 to $6.00. Salesman well 
known, selling only highest grade accounts. Ad- 
dress #719, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


























Store Manager Inducted 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. — Philip Schumin- 
sky, who has been manager of the Hi- 
Mount Shoe Store on the city’s west 
side, has been inducted into the army. 





EXPERIENCED SHOE FITTER using Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot Comfort System; graduate from 
American School of Practipedics, New York, 
Class of July, 1929; also class of September, 
1931. Married; 32 years old; one son; draft 
exempt, seeks position with Foot Comfort Shoe 
Store or Shoe Department. Full details on 
request. Address #720, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, 
_ ae 





SHOE EXECUTIVE, BUYER AND MER- 

CHANDISER 20 years’ experience popular 
priced Chain Store; good connections in Mar- 
ket: Married; available immediately. Address 
#717, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 








WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Phone Lombard 2062 











ACCOUNTANT—SHOE CHAIN 


Must be high grade shoe man who has served as 
Auditor for shoe. firm installing contro! records and 
instructing retail dealers in sa'es management. Part 
time traveling. Lifetime position; moving expenses 
to Chicago. State salary; age; references; experi- 
ence; education; draft status. 


Address 718, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 


SHOE STORES WANTED 
FOR CASH 
Men’s, women’s, children’s shoes retailing 
from $5.00 and up. Short term leases as 
sumed. Write in confidence to 
A. L. BARIS, Pres. 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 
79-81 Reade St., New York 
Onusual references on request 











100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y¥ 








ATIEN1 TION, RETAIL SHOE SALES- 
MEN: There is a wonderful opportunity in 
Health Spot Shoe Shops for men with shoe re- 
tailing experience who are capable of assuming 
responsibility and taking complete charge of 
store operations. Unlimited earnings under lib- 
eral profit-sharing plan. Ability to fit shoes 
properly and make friends of customers are 
important qualifications. Here’s chance to capi- 
talize on your ability. Address: HEALTH 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industrial Ave- 
nue, Danville, Illinois. 


ETAIL SHOE MEN WANTED—Men hav- 

ing six months or more experience in retail 
selling, who are in 3-A or unclassified, please 
apply. All inquiries held strictly confidential. 
Steady work, good pay. Give age, amount of 
experience, and three character references. Ad- 
dress Bowman Bros. Shoe Stores, Monmouth, 
Tilinois. 


Two SHOE SALESMEN—exoperienced only, 

and draft exempt. Good salary, plus com- 
mission and P.M.’s; with chance for rapid pro- 
motion. No objection to older man, retired road 
salesman, or slightly disabled salesman, if en- 
ergetic and efficient. . Write full details, experi- 
ence, age, references, salary expected, and photo 
with first letter. Also opening at Franklin, 
Indiana, store; SHOLEM’S, 8 MAIN STREET, 
Champaign, Illinois. 


WANTED Experienced and capable shoe man, 

department manager and buyer for store in 
town of 15,000 in middle west. State your 
experiences and _ references. Inquiries held 
strictly confidential. Prefer draft exempt man. 
Address #722, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














WEBUY 
Entire or Surplus Wholesale and ome 
Stocks. Also Branded Shoes such 
Walk-Over, Florsheim, BEnna-Jettick, Vital. 
ity, Arch Preserver, Queen Quality, 
tonians, Stetson, Red Cross, Nunn-Bush. Bte. 

IRVIN RUBIN 
“The House of Jobs”’ 
898 Reade St., Cor. Church 

Phone Barclay 7-7887 New York City 








WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 


BARSH & GEASAE 


n 3th S# ial 


| 


Phone MARict 1444 








SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 
to 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 


We buy surplus or complete stocks of shees trem 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
Visit our new warehouses 
108-110 Duane Street, New York 
Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5878 and 5878 














CASH FOR RETAIL SHOE STOCKS 


or any quantity of Men’s, Women's, and 
Children’s Shoes. Will pay highest prices. 
Write or phone: 
MILENS SHOE STORES, INC. 
12th and Walnut Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
Phone: Ha. 5886 











The rate for ‘ 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


‘Position and Lines Wanted" advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertise- 
ments. Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum 
charge, $1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases 
each word of the address should be counted. 
The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
Classified advertisine is cavable in advance. 
&F Advertisements tor this page must be in oar New York Office on Friday of the week preceding publication <2 
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Chain Store Efficiency 


records are made available 
to independent retailers in the 


Recorder’s Stock Record System 


Samples on Request 


MERCHANT’S SERVICE DEPT. 
209 So. State St., Chicago, Il. 























THE MILLER SHOE CO. 


| CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Stock No, 2821 
ORTHOPEDIC LAST 
A straight inside last that 
is not an in-flare. This 
last will accept almost 
every kind of mechanical 

correction, 
40 Other Styles In Stock 


Health Shoemakers 











William A. Tompkins Heads 
Philadelphia Travelers 


PHILADELPHIA—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Shoe Travelers 
Association, held at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel January 9, Vice-presi- 
dent William A. Tompkins presided in 
the absence of President Frank G. Mir- 
ra, who is in the service. 

Frank Oberfield, in reporting for the 
committee on employment, suggested an 
emergency plan should occasion arise 
that a member was called to the ser- 
vice or other effort during the war, by 
which an arrangement might be made 
with some other member in a non-com- 
peting line, and of course subject to the 
eonsent of his management, to carry on 
for him for the duration. 

This would offer security for the 
salesman during his absence. To this 
end a survey will probably be made by 
the committee of the membership to 
learn just what may be done in this 
connection. Louis Zuroff reported on 
the result of the group selling stops 
made this fall which were indicated as 
successful but the matter of arranging 
a new program was deferred to later 
in the meeting. 

In the annual election of officers Mr. 
Tompkins was made president, and E. 
M. Scatergood was elected to fill the 
vice-presidency. C. R. McClellan was 
elected to the Board to fill the vacancy 
caused by the other two changes. Other- 
wise the Board remained the same. 

An agreement was reached that the 
chairman of the group showings com- 
mittee should arrange for dates for a 
March showing in Wilkes-Barre, Potts- 
ville, Lancaster and _ Allentown, 
and that all salesmen covering 
this territory be invited to par- 
ticipate. There are no fees or 
charges for this participation save 
the hotel charges for rooms, but 
the opportunity for a joint showing of 
shoes that may be visited by retailers, 
conserving both travel and time, has 
proved very effective. The dates for 
these showings will be announced later. 

The sum of sixty dollars from the 
treasury was voted, to be donated in 
equal portions to the U.S.O. and the 
organization looking to the welfare of 


Jonucry 16, 1943 








the United States Merchant Marine 
personel. 

Informal remarks were made by Cal. 
J. Mensch, secretary of the Middle At- 
lantic Shoe Retailers Association, S. B. 
Koons, of Shoe and Leather Reporter 
and H. Walter Scott, of Boor aND SHOE 
RECORDER. 


Tells of Pacific Experiences 


SCARSDALE, N. Y. — Frederick C. 
Eaton, formerly with W. H. McElwain 
Company and Cantilever Shoe Corp., 





CAPT. FRED EATON, JR. 


and Mrs. Eaton, are proud parents 
these days, and with good reason. Their 
son, Capt. Fred Eaton, Jr., winner of 
the Silved Star and the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, was home recently with 
plenty to tell about his experiences in 
the South Pacific. 

Captain Eaton, who left Dartmouth 
after his third year to enter the U. S. 
Army Air Forces two years ago, has 
been in almost continuous action since 
the beginning of the war with Japan. 
On his first long range bombing mis- 
sion almost a year ago, he headed a 
crew of six in a Flying Fortress, one of 
six planes sent out on the same mission. 
His plane hit a transport, shot down 
two Zeros and possibly a third, when 12 
Zeros jumped the attacking force at 
23,000 feet. When a dogfight started, 
Capt. Eaton’s plane was separated 





HOTELS 














from the rest, and, hit by the Japanese 
planes, finally managed to shake pursu- 
ing Zeros. 

Their gas was running low, and Capt. 
Eaton (at that time Lt. Eaton) landed 
en what seemed to be a perfect natural 
landing field, only to find that he had 
landed in a swamp, with six feet of 
water below them and saw-edged grass 
all around them. After four days of 
hacking their way through the jungle, 
the crew met two natives who led them 
to their village where they secured 
three large canoes which took them 
down the river. At their destination 
the assistant registrant magistrate took 
them up the coast to his headquarters, 
and they sent a radio message to their 
base. After ten days of waiting, they 
were informed that a Japanese fighting 
fleet was approaching, and they took to 
the brush again with native guides, 
trekking 30 miles to an Anglican mis- 
sion. Returning to the coast some days 
later, they were finally picked up by a 
relief schooner which took them to 
civilization where they got a plane for 
Australia. 

More recently, Capt. Eaton brought 
his Flying Fortress home safely after a 
40-minute battle with 11 Japanese 
Zeros. The battle lasted for 135 miles 
ot the American plane’s home journey. 
Three of the Zeros were downed, and 
only four of the original eleven saw the 
battle through. Capt. Eaton maneuver- 
ed his bomber with such skill that he 
returned to his base without a single 
bullet hole in the plane. 

Capt. Eaton, whose work for the past 
few months has been mainly reconnais- 
sance, is now organizing a new air 
squadron in the Western United States. 
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Dates to Remember 


Buffalo Shoe Show, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
January 17, 18, 1943 


Monthly Shoe Buyers’ Days, Chi- 
eago Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 

Ill. January 18, 19, 1943 


Monthly Shoe Show, Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association of Chicago, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
January 18, 19, 1943 


Late Spring Convention, South- 
western Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, 
Tex. February 15, 16, 17, 1943 





Shoe Production Compared 


For November 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 


than the figure for the same period in 
1941. 

Men’s shoe production, including 
dress and work types, came to 7,084,438 
pairs in November, lower than the 
October figure of 8,282,282 pairs and 
also lower than the November 1941 
production of 9,600,047 pairs. A total 
of 94,426,090 pairs was produced in 
the January through November period, 
14.2 per cent lower than production in 
the comparable period in 1941. 

A decrease was shown also in pro- 
duction of youths’ and boys’ shoes, 
which amounted to 1,187,852 pairs in 
November, 1,580,054 pairs in October 
and 1,398,809 pairs in November a year 
ago. A further decrease of 10.0 per 
cent was seen in the total production 
of these shoes for the eleven-month 
period; in 1942 it was 15,854,083 pairs, 
and in 1941 it amounted to 17,624,074 
pairs. 

Women’s shoe production fell from 
13,865,356 pairs in October to 12,420,- 
192 pairs in November. The latter 
figure, however, was somewhat higher 
than that for November 1941—9,821,- 
431 pairs. Total production for the 
first eleven months of 1942 of women’s 
shoes was 166,339,261 pairs, 3.4 per 
cent below the amount produced in the 
same period the year before. 

Output of misses’ and children’s 
shoes was lower in November than in 
October and in November 1941—2,743,- 
434 pairs in November, 3,239,012 pairs 
in October and 3,490,596 pairs in No- 
vember 1941. Production for January 
through November—37,784,917 pairs— 
was 14.2 per cent under that for the 
first eleven months of 1941. 

Production of infants’ shoes in No- 
vember amounted to 1,990,060 pairs, 
less than the October figure of 2,042,- 
254 pairs, and still less than the No- 
vember 1941 production of 2,163,246 
pairs. A decrease of 8.9 per cent was 
seen in the production of the first eleven 
months of 1942—23,580,000 pairs— 
_— production in the same period in 
1941. 
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A Buying Guide 


TO ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


ALLIED KID COMPANY, New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
ARNOFF SHOE CO., INC., New York City 

BARIS SHOE COMPANY, New York City 

BARSH & CEASAR, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BASS, G. H., & CO., Wilton, Me. 


CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLONIAL TANNING CO., Boston, Mass. .................. 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
GOODWILL SHOE CO., Holliston, Mass. 

GREEN SHOE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 

HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC. Danville, Ill. .. 
HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., Watertown, Mass. . 
HOTEL LENNOX, St. Louis, Mo. 

HUBSCHMAN, B., & SONS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JARMAN SHOE COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn. 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC., New York City 
LEVOR, G., & CO., INC., New York City 

MILLER SHOE CO., THE, Cincinnati, O. 
MONTGOMERY WARD CO., Chicago, Ill. 
NASHUA SLIPPER CO., Lowell, Mass. ... 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO.., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, St. Louis, Mo. 
RUBIN, IRVIN, New York City 


TRIMFOOT COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


TWEEDIE FOOTWEAR CORP., Jefferson City, Mo. ............. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. 


VITALITY SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. ............. 
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